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OUR COUNTRY FIFTY YEARS AGO 


SOME INCIDENTS IN CONNECTION WITH LAFAYETTE’S VISIT 


8 Rae. travels of Lafayette through the United States in 1824 and 1825, 
as the honored guest of the nation, if sketched in minute detail, 
would introduce the reader to all the distinguished men of America at 
that time, and present an exhibition of art, education, industry, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, the picturesque features of the country, and the 
condition of affairs in general, as found in no other popular record. 

It will be remembered that Lafayette made his celebrated tour through 
the length and breadth of our land six years before the ground was broken, 
with a silver spade, for the. first railroad (at Schenectady, July 29, 1830) 
in the state of New York. That he came at a period in American history 
when capital had, simultaneously with the marvelous leap forward in a grand 
career of national prosperity, distributed itself in channels of the utmost 
present and future interest and importance; when the development of 
industries, schemes of benevolence, the education of the laboring classes, 
and enterprises of internal improvement were overlapping each other 
in the public mind, and were the all-absorbing topics of conversation in 
business circles, in the drawing-room, and at the banquet table. Lafayette 
saw the man of wealth measured according to his intelligent pushing at 
the wheel of progress, and found intellectual activity and achievement the 
prevailing fashion. New York, for instance, had within eight years raised 
and applied to the support of common schools over nine millions of dollars, 
together with large sums bestowed upon colleges, and for the advancement 
of science and literature ; and her Erie Canal—the greatest work of internal 
improvement the world had then known—was nearly completed. La- 
fayette was astonished at the changes time had wrought in forty years. 
“ Albany as I have known it, and Albany as it is now—a comparative 
standard between royal guardianship and the self-government of the peo- 
ple: may this difference be more and more illustrated at home, and under- 
stood abroad,” was the toast he offered at the banquet given in his honor by 


the citizens of the capital of the Empire State. Albany ashe had known it 
Voi. XVITI.—No., 6.—31 
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OUR COUNTRY FIFTY YEARS AGO 459 
during the Revolution was only “a snug little city perched ona hill.” He 
was last there in 1784, with the commissioners who were about to execute 
a treaty with the Mohawks and Senecas, at Fort Schuyler. Albany as he 
found it two score years later is best shown through the picturesque 
sketches by the celebrated Milbert, published in Paris in 1826—a series of 
views that are rare, and little known in this country at the present time. 
And when Lafayette had gone through the eastern, middle, southern 
and western states, traversing the land from Maine to Louisiana, from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi, and was once more in New York, he re- 
marked with emphasis, in a speech made on the 4th of July, 1825: “ At 
every step of my visit through the twenty-four United States, I have had 
to admire wonders of creation and improvement !” 

Looking backward through the vista of half a century, we find it diffi- 
cult to realize that when Lafayette made these toilsome journeys railroads 
were unknown, the telegraph had not been invented, gas as an element of 
light was a myth, stages were the only means of public conveyance, the 
population of Boston had scarcely reached fifty thousand; and New York 
and Philadelphia were in a chronic conjecture as to which would be the 
largest city in the course of-years. One New York paper said: “ New 
York is more easy of access, both from the ocean and the interior; but 
Philadelphia is thought to possess counterbalancing advantages in the 
coal mines, and the superior facility of the circumjacent territory. Some 
centuries hence New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore will probably 
present such a /ripoli as the world never saw before.’’ Lafayette visited 
Boston twice—in August, 1824, and in June, 1825—making the entire 
journey through New England on both occasions in a private carriage. 
When he went to Philadelphia, one of the newspapers said: “ The public 
mind is so highly excited by the arrival of Lafayette, that ten thousand 
persons have visited his portrait at the coffee-house.” The current ac- 
counts of the landing and reception of Lafayette in New York on the 15th 
and 16th of August, 1824, read like fairy stories. The 15th was Sunday, and 
Lafayette was conducted from his ship to the residence of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, on Staten Island. On Monday all business in the city was suspended, 
and thousands of people crowded the streets and housetops from the 
towns in the vicinity, to witness the pageant and catch glimpses of the 
illustrious French general. The evening journals went to press early, 
and then closed their offices forthe day. On the 17th they chronicled the 
proceedings in brilliant and effective style. ‘‘ The most interesting sight,” 
said the Evening Post, “was the reception of the general by his old com- 
panions in arms—Colonel Marinus Willett, now in his eighty-fifth year ; 
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General (Philip) Van Cortlandt, General Clarkson, Colonel Varick, Colonel 
Platt, Colonel Trumbull, and several members of the Cincinnati. He 
embraced them all affectionately, and Colonel Willett again and a gain. 
He knew and remembered them all. It was a reunion of a long-separated 
family. After the ceremony of embracing and congratulations was over, 
he (Lafayette) sat down alongside Colonel Willett, who grew young 
again and fought his battles all o’er. ‘Do you remember,’ said he, ‘at 
the battle of Monmouth, I was volunteer aide to General Scott? I saw 
you in the heat of battle. You were but a boy, but you were a serious, 
sedate lad. Ay, ay; I remember well. And on the Mohawk, I sent you 
fifty Indians, and you wrote me that they set up sucha yell that they 
frightened the British horse, and they ran one way and the Indians 
another!’ Innumerable anecdotes of the Revolution and reminiscences 
were rehearsed during the passage to the city from Staten Island. 
Occasionally the steamboat would run alongside and give three cheers.” 
The New York Mirror, speaking of Lafayette, remarked : “ Every paper 
teems with his praises, every lip seems to delight in uttering his name. 
Gentlemen are ready to throw by their business to shake him by the hand, 
and ladies forget their lovers to dream of him. If a man asks, ‘ Have you 
seen him ?’ you know who he means.” 

The animated scenes attending his landing at Castle Garden, upon 
a carpeted stairway, under a magnificent arch, richly decorated with flags 
and wreaths of laurel, while groups of escorting vessels, alive with ladies 
and gentlemen, and adorned in the most fanciful manner, circled about ; 
and the prolonged shouts of hosts of people, and the roar of cannon 
echoed far away over the waters, together with the parade in Broadway, 
the reception at City Hall, the speeches, the banquet, and the illumina- 
tion—are all more familiar to the public of to-day than many other feat- 
ures of the historic visit. Lafayette spent Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday in shaking hands and sight-seeing in New York, and on Friday, 
August 20, left for Providence and Boston. The journey was performed 
in a carriage drawn by four beautiful white horses, and he was accompa- 
nied by several gentlemen in carriages and on horseback. All through Con- 
necticut business was suspended ; the farmer left his field and the mer- 
chant his counting-room ; children in the schools were given a holiday, and 
old and young, in their best attire, congregated along the roadside, and, in 
many instances, waited for hours to see him pass. A correspondent of the 
press attending described the drivers, who “wore silk ribbons fastened to 
the buttons of their waistcoats by way of distinction; and, while waiting 
to receive their illustrious passengers, usually became persons of no incon- 
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siderable consequence and attention with the hundreds who stood about. 
‘ Behave pretty, now, Charley,’ said the driver of Lafayette’s coach, to one 
of his horses ; ‘ behave pretty, Charley—you are going to carry the great- 
est man in the world.’” We are further told that ‘there were no charges 
for the general and his suite, or the committee in attendance—food, lodg- 
ing, gates, bridges, etc.—everything along the route was free. At Harlem, 
the general paused for some minutes under a tree, on the other side of 
the river, and received the congratulations of the residents of Morrisania, 
among whom were observed several ladies on horseback, tastefully mounted, 
who paid their respects with a grace, elegance, and feeling which was 
highly gratifying... . At West Farms, at West Chester, and East Chester, 
the inhabitants were assembled ex masse, and the waving of handkerchiefs 
and scarfs, amidst the animated plaudits and cheering, gave the general a 
heartfelt assurance of welcome... .. Arrived at New Rochelle, the scene 
was brilliant in the extreme. ‘Do you remember, general,’ asked an old 
soldier, ‘ who began the attack at Brandywine?’ ‘Ah! yes; it was Max- 
well, with the Jersey troops!’ ‘So it was! So it was!’ replied the de- 
lighted interrogator. ‘ Well, I was with his brigade.’’’ At Greenwich, at 
Norwalk, at Stamford, the enthusiasm was intense. The newspaper corre- 
spondent further informs us: ‘‘ The general arrived at Fairfield about half- 
past ten at night, where great preparations had been made for his reception. 
He had been expected in the afternoon, and twelve hundred or more people 
were collected. The ladies formed on one side of the green, and the gentle- 
men on the other, the girls in the schools placed in a row immediately in 
front of the ladies, and the boys in front of the gentlemen. A table was 
spread at the hotel by the young tadies of Fairfield, the decorations of 
. which were in a style of the greatest elegance. The dishes were enveloped 
with evergreens and scattering flowers, like some fairy’s enchanted garden ; 
and when this verdant veil was removed, the scene was changed as sud- 
denly as at the dissolving of a spell. On inquiry being made by one of the 
city delegation after the repast, for the bill of expenses, the reply was that 
there was nothing to pay ; that Connecticut had heard much of the cheap- 
ness of traveling on the New York canal, and how, ‘ out there in the West,’ 
aman could ride cheaper than he could walk, and was anxious to give a 
specimen of traveling on her own turnpikes.” 

At New Haven, the same writer tells us, Lafayette was received in the 
morning by Governor Wolcott and the mayor and corporation of the city, 
with whom, after the presentation ceremonies, he breakfasted. He had 
been expected the day before, and the city had been brilliantly illuminated 
that evening. Now the disappointed throng were made happy in greeting 
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him. Immediately after breakfast “ he proceeded to the green in a car- 
riage, and he was drawn—will you think it?—by the people. He also 
visited the college, and was everywhere received withthe greatest delight. 
The old and the young, the beautiful and the brave, arrived to be intro- 
duced, and to have the honor of shaking him by the hand. He was to 
proceed to Saybrook in the afternoon, on his way to Boston. . . . At 
Providence Lafayette alighted in front of the state-house and was re- 
ceived in a peculiarly interesting manner. The poplar avenue leading to 
the building was lined on each side with nearly two hundred misses, arrayed 
in white, protected by a file of soldiers on each side, and holding in their 
hands bunches of flowers which, as the general passed on, they strewed in 
his path.” 

It was a gala day in Boston, on the 24th of August, when Lafayette 
was received in that renowned.city. Among the decorated arches thrown 
across her streets the Centinel describes one over Washington street, by 
the Boylston Market, on the spot once shaded by the “ Liberty tree ;” 
and another across the same street, ‘‘ above South Boston bridge, near the 
spot where, when Lafayette left the town in 1784, were the remains of a 
breastwork erected during the Revolutionary War.” Similar honors were 
showered upon the illustrious traveler as he proceeded to Newburyport, 
Salem, and through the northern New England states. He returned by 
way of Hartford, where he was handsomely entertained, and thence to 
New York by the steamer Oliver Ellsworth. 

He had hastened his return to be in time for the great dinner on the 
6th of September, given in honor of his sixty-seventh birthday, by the 
Society of the Cincinnati. Washington Hall was decorated for the occa- 
sion in the most unique and elegant manner that ingenuity could devise. 
“ Over the head of the general,” says one of the newspapers of the day, 
“‘ was sprung a triumphal arch of laurels and evergreens, in the centre of 
which appeared a large American eagle, with a scroll in his beak bearing 
the words, ‘ September 6th, 1757,’—the day and year in which Lafayette 
was born.” At the close of the feast, ‘“ when the guest of the evening rose 
and proposed a toast, a splendid transparent painting was illuminated and 
unveiled, displaying to the company in large characters the word WEL- 
COME; and directly over the head of the general was dropped a beautiful 
wreath of laurels. The scene was most effective.” 

Meanwhile the genius of New York had been taxed to its utmost 
capacity in preparing for a grand /éte to be given to Lafayette at Castle 
Garden, on the 14th of September. The principal managers were General 
Mapes, General Morton, General Fleming, General Benedict, Colonel 
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King, Colonel W. H. Maxwell, Mr. Colden, and Mr. Lynch. The Evening 
Post, in chronicling that event the next day, said: “ We hazard nothing in 
saying it was the most magnificent /¢¢e given under cover in the world. 

. It was a festival that realizes all that we read of in the Persian tales 
or Arabian Nights, which dazzled the eye and bewildered the imagination, 
and which produced so many powerful combinations, by magnificent 
preparations, as to set description almost at defiance. We never saw 
ladies more brilliantly dressed—everything that fashion and elegance 
could devise was used on the occasion. Their head-dresses were prin- 
cipally of flowers, with ornamented combs, and some with plumes of ostrich 
feathers. White and black lace dresses over satin were mostly worn, 
with a profusion of steel ornaments and neck chains of gold and 
silver, suspended to which were beautiful gold and silver badge medals, 
bearing a likeness of Lafayette, manufactured for the occasion. The 
gentlemen had suspended from the button-holes of their coats a similar 
likeness, and, with the ladies, had the same stamped on their gloves. A 
belt or sash, with a likeness of the general, and entwined with a chaplet of 
roses, also formed part of the dress of the ladies. Foreigners who were 
present admitted they had.never seen anything equal to this /é@te in the 
several countries from which they came—the blaze of light and beauty, the 
decorations of the military officers, the combination of rich colors which 
met the eye at every glance, the brilliant circle of fashion in the galleries, 
everything in the range of sight being inexpressibly beautiful, and doing 
great credit and honor to the managers and all engaged in this novel spec- 
tacle. The guests numbered several thousand, but there was abundant 
room for the dancing, which commenced at an early hour, and was kept up 
until about three o’clock in the morning.” 

Lafayette then proceeded to Albany, stopping at all the principal 
points on the Huc-on. His movements were without waste of time, for 
he had reached Philadelphia on the 27th of September. A journalist 
writes from there: ‘‘ The reception of General Lafayette in this city was 
brilliant beyond all description. It has far exceeded public expectation. 
He arrived about eleven o’clock (September 27), preceded by the com- 
mittee and corporation ; he was in an elegant barouche, with postilions and 
outriders in rich and appropriate liveries, and drawn by six horses. The 
streets through which he passed presented one solid mass of population, 
and the houses were lined with beauty, taste, and fashion. The sashes 
were taken out of the windows, so as to admit three or four ranges of 
heads. The number of arches was immense, and they were elegant in the 
extreme. In the evening the city was splendidly illuminated.” 
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HOUSE OF THE FIRST DUTCH GOVERNORS. 


VIEW IN ALBANY 
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He went to Baltimore, to Washington, to the capital of Virginia, and 
on, as before stated, to every quarter of the Union. With the June roses 
of 1825 he was again in New England. The following is an extract from 
the Boston Centinel, June 18, 1825: “ The celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the memorable battle of Bunker Hill, and the ceremony of 
laying the foundation-stone of an obelisk to commemorate the great event, 
have taken place. As public journalists, it is our duty to record the pro- 
ceedings of the day; but we feel unable to do anything like justice 
to the splendor of the scenes which passed, or to the excellent spirit and 
enthusiastic good-feeling which animated with an unanimous impulse an 
assemblage which it is believed to be no exaggeration to estimate at one 
hundred and fifty thousand, collected from every state in the Union. 

“One of the old soldiers who took a part in the Bunker Hill battle was 
present at the celebration, wearing the same coat which he wore in the 
battle, and which has in it no less than une bullet-holes.” 

The most novel and humorous entertainment given to Lafayette and 
his suite was at the State in Schuylkill, on the 25th of July, 1825, a short 
time before he returned to France. The Club, or Fishing Company, that in- 
vited him to their little domain, then within seven years of its one hun- 
dredth birthday, was the oldest club in America.* It owned one acre of 
land on the beautiful river, fenced in and improved, with buildings suited 
to its purposes, called the State in Schuylkill ; and it had an independently 
organized government, and a code of laws of its own. The Ist of October 
was its annual election day, when it chose a governor, five members for its 
miniature legislature, a sheriff, and a coroner. The governor appointed 
a secretary of state. On these important occasions the club usually 
feasted on barbecued pig prepared by the members, sirloin steaks, and the 
products of the rod and gun. The steaks were cooked over wood coals 
quickly, being constantly turned, and served the instant they were ready, 
thereby losing none of their flavor and juices. Neither fork nor knife 
were ever allowed to penetrate the meats of these Schuylkill epicures, but 
beefsteak tongs, imported from England, were used in turning them. The 
various fish were boiled or broiled with the greatest skill and ceremony. 
The highest officers of the State were often seen battling with a twelve- 
pound salmon, or nailing a shad to a board to be roasted before the fire. 

*It was founded under the name of the ‘‘ Colony in Schuylkill,” in 1732, but received its 
present charter name on the declaration of its independence. ‘‘ Unique in its character, it is un- 
equaled in its permanency, as it ever has been unsurpassed in the success of its sportive citizens, 
and their general respectability, as members of the community.” ‘‘ 4” Authentic Historical Me- 


moir of the Fishing Company of the State in Schuylkill: from its establishment on that romantic 
stream, near Philadelphia, in 1732, to the present time. By a member :-1830.”" N. Y. Hist. Soc. 
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The coroner was an important personage in the club kitchen, and inspected 
all the work cf the citizens who were appointed in turn to market for the 
banquets. The club had a famous punch-bowl, with a curious wooden 
dipper, and to this bowl the citizens, tradition says, brought their male 
infants to be baptized by the governor, as the bowl was large enough to 
admit of total immersion. The heir so baptized would naturally inherit 
the father’s citizenship. An English writer, in 1759, said of this club: 
“ The first and most distinguished people of the colony are of this society, 
and it is very advantageous to a stranger to be introduced to it, as he 
thereby gets acquainted with the best and most respected company in Phila- 
delphia.” The club closely resembled the famous Beefsteak Club of Lon- 
don, three years its junior. The original minutes of its meetings, in refer- 
ence to inviting Lafayette “to eat with the club,” and in preparing for his 
reception, are, through a curious chain of circumstances, at this moment 
in the hands of the writer. The bill of wants for the banquet, as first 
drafted, was as follows: 


1 Pig. 5 gallons wine. Butter. 

1 Round of beef. 1 Box claret. Eggs. 

1 Ham. "2 cases cigars. Ice. 

2 pair Ducks. Almonds. Seasoning. 
1 fish. Raisons. Oil. 
25 pounds beefsteak. Olives. Flour. 

suet. Cheese. Vegetables. 

7 lobsters. Crackers. Lemons. 

$ gallon Brandy. Bread, Oranges. 
1} mixture. 


William Milner, esq., secretary of the State in Schuylkill, wrote to 
Thomas Morris, on the 22d of July: 


‘“‘DEAR Coz: As Iam engaged entirely with the general, I must get you to attend 
to all the arrangements for his reception at the Castle on Thursday, and rally all the fisher- 
men. I have invited Judge Peters, an old member, and would suggest that we invite the 
committee of councils. You can put the mayor down on your list. I would propose a 
meeting for arrangement, elect the general an honorary member, present him with a 
certificate, and let him sign his name in our minute book. On his arrival let the gover- 
nor and council, with the members, meet him at the northend of the castle, give him wel- 
come, let the Belles, I mean the Bed/, be rung, let the standard be supported on his arrival 
by 3 bearers, and the old one should also be produced. On such an occasion a little 
extra expense may be incurred by having some fruit, and an Ice Cream, and if Market 
Street hill produces a Rock fish let us have it. I will try to procure a shad or two. 

I shall bring the general at about one o’clock. A small Ham would be well, and in 
lieu of a table cloth the general should at least have a napkin, and silver spoons would 
not be amiss. Let there be no servants, but every man have a clean apron to put on at 
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dinner. These are some of the outlines. The Rule as to invitations of one for each mem- 
ber to be observed, except the governor and council should give a special invitation. 
Yours, : W. M. 
‘‘Thomas Morris, esq.” ; 


On the 24th Morris wrote to Milner: 


‘I would propose you should get the seal of State to place upon the certificate of our 
newly elected member. The Hat I have sent by my boy ; you will please tell the general 
it is the one in which he was initiated.” 


Lafayette was received by the company, habited in fisherman’s garb, 
with white linen aprons and ample straw hats, formed in open file facing 
inward, near the south front entrance to the Castle, the three banners 
supported on the right, and was addressed thus: 


“ The Governor, council, and citizens of Schuylkill greet you, and the gentlemen ac- 
companying you, with a cordial welcome to the State in Schuylkill, Your visit here com- 
pletes your tour to all the States in the Union. We possess but a limited territory and 
population, but there are no limits to the joy we feel on this auspicious occasion. It is 
now nearly a century since some of the worthiest and most eminent men of our parent 
colony of Pennsylvania associated on the banks of our beautiful river, and founded this 
institution, with a view to occasional relaxation from the cares and. fatigue of business. 
The waters and woods furnished abundance of game, and the pursuit of it and its prepa- 
ration for the festive board at once contributed to the delight and the health of the sports- 
men. No event (save the war of the Revolution, in which you, sir, bore so distinguished 
a part) ever interrupted the amusements of the Fishing Company of the colony in Schuyl- 
kill. Its independence is coeval with the close of that contest, when its surviving citizen 
soldiery, exchanging the sword and the musket for the angling-rod and fowling-piece, re- 
assembled as freemen, declared the independence of the State, and adopted that constitu- 
tion of government, under which, like her associated sisters of the Union, she has con- 
tinued to prosper, and her citizens to enjoy those sporting privileges and frugal festivities 
you will witness and partake of this day.” 


To which the general promptly replied : 


“I feel sincere pleasure in visiting your ancient institution, so pleasantly planted on 
the banks of your beautiful river. It is the more grateful to me, as it completes my tour 
to all the states in the Union. About half a century ago I first crossed this stream in 
time of peril; far different now are the sensations I realize in meeting my friends on so 
pleasant an occasion. I feel honored by your polite invitation to your most agreeable 
state in Schuylkill—may you long continue happy and prosperous.” 


The whole party then proceeded to inspect the interior arrangements 
of the Castle, culinary establishment, fleet, and grounds of the company, 
with which, and its novelty, the visitors expressed themselves highly de- 
lighted. Having been presented on his entrance with a certificate of honor- 
ary membership as a duly qualified citizen, Lafayette was adorned with a 
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THE NATURAL LRIDGE IN VIRGINIA. 


[rom ¥. Milbert’s Picturesque Sketches in America. Published in Paris in 1826.] 
Voi. XVIII.—No. 6.—32 
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hat and apron, and asthe members and visitors went to work industriously, 
he expressed a desire to do his duty, and was employed in turning beef- 
steaks on the gridiron. The cooking of the dinner was exclusively the 
work of the members and visitors, each one having a particular dish as- 
signed to him to prepare, and was held strictly accountable for its being 
ready at the exact hour. The inexperts in the way of cooking were em- 
ployed in spreading the table, and attending to the lighter duties. The 
banquet, was served at four o’clock, and the wit and humor. the mirth 
and the hilarity, the speeches and the songs, were rarely if ever excelled. 
Among the thirteen toasts were : 
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1. National Gratitude: The brightest jewel in a nation’s diadem. 

2. The Heroes of the Revolution: Living or dead, their glory is im- 
perishable. 

6. Our Army : Composed of freemen appreciating their rights and capa- 
ble of vindicating them. 

7. Our Sister States: May they severally remember the sage admo- 
nition of Washington, that in union consists the strength and durabil- 
ity of the national edifice. 

g. The State in Schuylkill: Its sportive citizens may be proud of their 
ancestry, and should prove themselves worthy descendants. 

10. Our Country: The prized home of the native, the welcome retreat 
of the oppressed. 

11. France: Our magnanimous ally, the country of Lafayette. 

13. The Lovely of the Land: It would be ww/azr to forget or neglect 
them. 

Among the volunteer toasts was the following by General Lafayette : 
“ The whole population of the State in Schuylkill and the affectionate al- 
legiance of a newly adopted fellow-citizen.” 

Letters of regret from absent members and distinguished Americans are 
carefully preserved among the ancient minutes before mentioned. They 
are slightly yellowed with time, but otherwise in good condition. One 
from Richard Rush, who had just returned from his eight years’ diplomatic 
mission to England to accept from President Adams the Secretaryship of 
the Treasury, we present in fac-simile to our readers. It was Richard 
Rush who, in 1836, was appointed by President Jackson as commissioner 
to obtain the Smithsonian legacy, then in the English Court of Chancery; 
and in 1838 returned with the entire amount, $515,169. 

Lafayette visited ex-President Monroe at his residence in Virginia be- 
fore returning to France, accompanied by President Adams, and together 
they visited Leesburg, in Virginia. He sailed from Washington in the 


early part of September. 
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The Federal Convention, for some reason not apparent in the debates, 
had distinctly refused to give to the proposed government the power “to 
institute temporary governments in the territories ;”” and, if public opinion 
can be collected from the utterances in the conventions called to ratify or 
reject the Constitution, the authority of the federal government over the 
territories was understood to be the same as over a condemned musket, 
and no more. The common sense of the Union found no difficulty in 
dealing with the subject, nine states having been admitted between 1792 
and 1820—five free, four slave. So long as slavery was regarded as it had 
been regarded at the adoption of the Constitution, not a federal subject, 
but of exclusive state cognizance, with which other states had no more to 
do than with the internal policy of France, the character of a new state 
was unimportant. But when the opposition to the admission of Missouri 
disclosed a deep-seated and wide-spread resolve to make slavery a subject 
of federal politics, the slave states saw that they must seek allies for 
defense from the source whence others sought allies for attack. The con- 
troversy which threatened the peace of the Union was terminated by a 
compromise. North of 36° 30’ slave states could not be formed; south of 
it they might be. The line was a line of honor, without warrant from the 
Constitution ; indeed, in contravention of its prohibition of compacts between 
states, and of its method by amendment of procuring future additions to 
or restrictions of the federal powers. The bargain was kept until 1850, 
the line having been, as of course, run through Texas. When California 
applied for admission, in 1850, the line was refused by the free states, 
That refusal, to the southern mind certainly, to the Democratic party 
apparently, abrogated the Missouri Compromise. A new compromise was 
made. California was admitted without the line, and the people of any 
organized territory might, in the future, determine for itself whether it 
would form a free or slave state; and, slave or free, the state should be 
admitted into the Union. The power of a territorial legislature extended 
to all rightful subjects of legislation consistent with the Constitution. Both 
parties, the Whig and the Democratic, concurred heartily in the com- 
promise, and nine-tenths of the citizens of the Union recalled and acknowl- 
edged the principle of life of American liberty and of the Union, that no 
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citizen has a right to think for another, except upon agreed subjects of 
thought. 

The condition of things at that time was this—Indian settlements 
secured by treaties commenced on the northern border of Texas and con- 
tinued westward to the Nebraska River. To make new treaties and remove 
the Indians, that land might be opened to migration and settlement, a 
two-thirds vote in the Senate was necessary. The southern states were 
willing that the land should be opened to settlement if the late compro- 
mise was intended to, and did, supersede the former. Such was their under- 
standing of it, but if such was not the understanding of their sister states, 
it was better that the land should be closed to settlement than that a new 
cause of discord should arise. In 1852-’53 a large body of emigrants, from 
15,000 to 20,000, resolved to force asettlement of the Indian territory. The 
federal government prepared -to resist the attempt with its troops. The 
possibility, with the probability, of an armed conflict made agreement easy, 
and, all obstacles removed, the Kansas-Nebraska bill, with the Missouri 
Compromise directly repealed, organized those territories. The object of 
Mr. Douglas for ten years was attained. So far the southern men did not 
owe him anything, nor he.them. The Missouri Compromise, if existent, 
was valueless without territory to act on, and there could be no territory 
within its sphere without the consent of the southern senators, who 
offered that consent for equality. A lack of fair dealing upon that com- 
promise, on the part of either the free or the slave states, must be judged 
by history. Impartial judgment is not yet possible. The southern claim 
of legal rights must be stated to explain the alienation between Mr. Doug- 
las and his former friends. That claim asserted territory to be equally the 
territory of Massachusetts and South Carolina, as of every other state ; that 
in it a man could go from any state, taking with him what was property in 
any state, and the Constitution protected it as well in the territory as in 
the state; that a territorial legislature could not divest a title to prop- 
erty which was recognized by the Constitution; that when the Union, by 
admission into it, recognized a certain area as a state, and its inhabit- 
ants as a people, sovereignty accrued ; that the intentions expressed in the 
Constitution submitted became institutions, and that the only power in 
the United States over slavery, except the amendment power, was that 
of a state. To this claim Mr. Douglas refused assent, but recognized an ar- 
biter in the judiciary. After the Dred Scott decision, still maintaining the 
same view, his southern friends said: ‘ You do not keep faith, and your 
doctrine of non-intervention means really non-intervention of the Consti- 
tution between us and attack.” They rejected the leadership before justly 
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due, and accorded to his enormous energy and ability. The mutual exaspera- 
tion was intensified by his course upon the Kansas muddle. All the troubles 
in the territory grew (if he be credited) out of an armed emigration, engi- 
neered by the emigration aid societies. There would have been none if emi- 
gration had been left to its natural course. A counter armed immigration 
followed. Either from superior numbers or fortunate circumstances it 
almost in whole elected the first territorial legislature, against which no 
complaints of fraud or violence could be made, as, in every case where such 
had been proved, the governor had ordered new elections, of which com- 
plaint was not made. That legislature was convened to meet at a town 
the governor (Reeder) and others had laid out, through the connivance of 
the commanding officer, upon the military reservation at Fort Riley. For 
their agency in the land speculation, the soldier was subsequently cash- 
iered and the governor removed. The legislature met there, but finding 
cholera and no houses, passed an act changing the seat of government to 
Shawnee Mission, where there were houses and no cholera. The governor 
vetoed it ; the legislature passed it over his veto and adjourned to Shawnee 
Mission. There it enacted a code, and as the governor refused his signa- 
ture, passed it again as over a veto. The Free Soil men set up a govern- 
ment of their own. Two governments, each completely organized, with an 
exclusive constituency, claimed right, and each sent a delegate to Congress 
to represent the territory. Congress recognized the territorial legislature 
by admitting its delegate, and Mr. Douglas styled the other governmental 
organization a nullity, and the action which framed it insurrectionary. 

In the winter of 1856-57 the territorial legislature passed an act for the 
election of delegates to a constitutional convention. A registry of legal 
voters was directed in each county, the governor, upon the registry, to appor- 
tion the delegates in proportion to the number of legal voters shown. From 
fifteen counties no registry came. Governor Walker issued an appeal to 
the public to vote in those counties where a registry had been made, and 
promised that all should vote upon the acceptance or rejection of the Con- 
stitution—a promise which, as Mr. Douglas had already suggested to him, 
neither he nor any other person had authority to make; the members 
of a convention, for anything it does or refrains from doing, being only 
responsible to their constituents. The Free Soilers refusing to vote, the 
convention was pro-slavery and the constitution also, but the convention 
submitted to suffrage “the constitution, with or without slavery.” Again 
the Free Soilers refused to vote, and the constitution in its entirety was 
ratified by tentoone. The President recommended the admission of Kan- 
sas with it. As a citizen and the Executive of the Union, he saw the 
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advantage of extinguishing a firebrand ; as a party man he was anxious 
to terminate schism. The admission would relieve the pride of all from 
tension. The Free Soilers, then largely the majority in Kansas, could 
mold its institutions; it would become a free state by natural effects. 
One section of the Union would gain its object, and the other would not 
feel the insult of injustice. Mr. Douglas opposed the admission, on the 
ground that the constitution was not the act and deed of the people of 
Kansas, though one of the simplest elementary rules of politics is, that he 
who can vote and will not, accepts as his own the vote of the man who 
will. Knowing the Republican party to be anxious to keep the Kansas 
sore open, that the body politic might be irritable, and the Democratic 
party to have it healed, he did what he could to keep the sore running, 
and served the party he professed to antagonize, more than any of its lead- 
ers. Did Mr. Douglas feel remorse or an injustice when, in the dark win- 
ter of 1860-61, he heard, in the Senate, “ For this you are responsible.” 
Still, such was the yearning for harmony in the party, that Mr. Douglas 
would have been nominated at Charleston had not he and his friends 
insisted upon the acceptance of his revision of the constitution; his past 
not merely to be endured, but indorsed. The party leaders who have 
assumed dictatorship have wrecked their own hopes and shattered their 


party. Mr. Clay gave the great and triumphant Whig party a death- 
wound. Mr. Van Buren threw away old friends and an unanimous nom- 
ination by his Texas letter. He split off a fragment of his party sufficiently 
large to elect General Taylor. Mr. Douglas wrought upon it wider 


havoc. 
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AARON BURR: A STUDY 
II 


Under the present system, the considerations which induce a nomi- 
nation for Vice-President are usually without view to a subsequent candi- 
dacy for the superior office. Originally it was otherwise. Under the 
electoral system then in force, the Vice-President had zpso facto a claim to 
promotion. Burr was no exception; he looked forward, and with confi- 
dence, to the Presidency. He was admired and esteemed by the mass of 
his party. Its ascendency was due to him, and the fact was recognized on 
every hand. His course through the “tie” contest was hailed as disinter- 
ested, and applauded. Wherever he went he was dined with honor, and 
toasted as a patriot. 

But his apparent prospects were deceptive. Politics, Republican and 
Federal, North and South, were soon conspiring to his overthrow. Jeffer- 
son was secretly jealous of his sudden and unexpected rival. Moreover, 
the plans of the Virginia statesmen were jeopardized. Both Madison and 
Monroe were in expectant line of promotion. At home, the elements of 
opposition were even more bodeful and potent, because immediate and 
direct. The Livingstons and the Clintons were as strong and as interested 
as any of their southern brethren in their hostility to Burr. They viewed 
him as an upstart and an interloper. His rapid advancement was humili- 
ating to their hereditary power, and, burying their differences, they now 
joined hands to do away with him and his “ flying squadrons.” 

The work forthwith began. State and national patronage combined in 
the enterprise. One Livingston was made mayor of New York city; an- 
other, ambassador to France; another, supreme court judge. As for the 
Clintons, one was governor; another, United States senator; and numerous 
others absorbed the greater share of the minor state offices. Burr and his 
adherents were ignored. He and his friends even lost their seats as direct- 
ors of the Manhattan Bank. 

Cheetham soon appeared on the scene, and was put in charge of the 
American Citizen, the organ of De Witt Clinton, where he was neither slow 
nor uncertain in doing the will of his principal. Pursuant to Clinton’s 
instructions, he directed his talents against Burr. The columns of his 
paper were laden at every issue with vituperation and slander. Wherever 
Cheetham unearthed a questionable act, he exaggerated and distorted. 
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Wherever he saw a ground for suspicion, he raised a fabric of amplified 
vilification. Wherever there was neither act nor suspicion, he wantonly 
lied. Abuse and detraction, libel and lampoon, followed each other in 
perennial succession. The partisan frenzy of the modern press has shown 
few equals to Cheetham’s scurrilous ingenuity. Such, indeed, was the 
practice of the times. The improvement of the modern journal does not 
consist merely in daily editions and telegraphic news. “ Nothing,’ wrote 
Jefferson, “can be believed which is seen in a newspaper. Truth itself 
becomes suspicious by being put in that polluted vehicle. The real extent 
of this state of misinformation is known only to those who are in situations 
to confront facts within their knowledge with the lies of the day.” 

Three years of unremitted opposition and obloquy produced their effect. 
Burr’s power and popularity were crippled. His re-election was rendered 
impossible ; the “regular” Republican party had cast him off. Only a 
single course remained, and that course he took. In February, 1804, he 
was formally announced as an independent candidate for governor. 

At that time the Federalists were in a hopeless minority, yet none the 
less eager to regain their departed power. ‘ We must change our tactics,” 
wrote Hamilton to Bayard: ‘We have relied too much upon the mere 
excellence of our measures. . . . We must be more folztic, my dear sir. 
Nothing wrong must be done, of course; but we must meet art with art, 
and defeat trick with trick.” The dominant Republican faction nominated 
Chief-Justice Lewis. Hamilton first proposed to run a Federal candidate ; 
but finally, considering Burr’s defeat more precarious in that event, he 
counseled his party to vote for Lewis. He issued his ‘‘ Reasons” for that 
‘course. ‘Colonel Burr has steadily pursued the track of Democratic poli- 
tics. Though detested by some of the leading Clintonians, he is certainly 
not personally disagreeable to the great body of them, and it will be no 
difficult task for a man of his talents, intrigue, and address, possessing the 
chair of government, to rally the great body of them under his standard. 

The effect of this elevation will be to reunite, under a more adroit, 
able, and daring chief, the now scattered fragments of the Democratic 
party, and re-enforce it by a strong detachment from the Federalists. .. . 
A further effect of this elevation, by the aid of the Federalists, will be to 
present to the confidence of New England a man already the man of the 
Democratic leaders of that country, and toward whom the mass of the 
people have no weak predilection, as their countryman, as the grandson of 
President Edwards, and the son of President Burr. ... If he be truly, 
as the Federalists have believed, a man of irregular and insatiable ambi- 

tion, if his plan has been to rise to power on the ladder of Jacobinic prin- 
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ciples, it is natural to conclude that he will endeavor to fix himself in 
power by the same instrument ; that he will not lean on a fallen and falling 
party, generally speaking, not of a character to favor usurpation and the 
ascendency of a daring and despotic chief.” 

It is altogether probable that these “ Reasons,” for the most part, ex- 
pressed Hamilton’s actual opinions. Yet he here again reveals the chimera 
that seems to have haunted him from the time of Burr’s first appearance 
in politics—that the latter's ambition was ultimately to obtain despotic 
power. His correspondence is full of such suggestions, often alluding to a 
current absurdity that, during the pendency of the “tie,” Burr had plotted 
to “cut off” the leading Federalists and seize the reins of government. 
Such notions were characteristic features of the politics of that period. 
Jefferson’s correspondence is similarly littered with far-fetched conjectures 
and refurbished rumors of one sort and another, that now appear ridicu- 
lous. On the other hand, Hamilton’s statement of the results likely to 
follow Burr’s elevation, as well as being inconsistent with the notion of 
despotism, is no slight evidence of the regard in which Burr was held 
among the people, and no slight tribute to his ability. Had Hamilton 
deemed him a political charlatan, his ‘‘ Reasons” would have contained 


disparagement instead of compliment. It is a familiar maxim in law that 


admissions against interest are the most reliable evidence; and to ascer- 
tain the truth from the record in what Parton aptly terms the “ great case 
of Hamilton versus Burr,” these public expressions weigh vastly more than 
vague and unsupported charges prompted by partisan motives, and pre- 
ferred in secret correspondence. 

As might have been expected, Burr was defeated. Hamilton’s efforts 
alone prevented the mass of the Federalists from flocking to his sup- 
port. Nevertheless, with the odds and combination arrayed against him, 
he carried New York city, and received a total vote of twenty-eight thou- 
sand, only seven thousand less than his opponent. Cheetham said that 
Burr was elated. He had cause to be; the strength he had displayed 
in the teeth of such opposition boded danger to the Republican party. 
His possibilities seemed never greater. But the fatal crisis was now at 
hand. 

Soon after this election, a letter appeared in print referring to “a still 
more despicable opinion which General Hamilton has expressed of Mr. 
Burr.” Until this time it is said that Burr had received scarcely an inti- 
mation of the manner in which Hamilton had constantly characterized 
him. More than that, he and Burr to all outward appearances were per- 
sonally on good terms. Their families had been friendly in their inter- 
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course. Burr immediately opened the correspondence that resulted in a 
challenge to fight. “ Between gentlemen,” wrote Hamilton in answer, “ des- 
puable and more despicable are not worth the pains of distinction. 

But I stand ready to avow or disavow any definite opinion I may be 
charged with having expressed respecting any gentleman.” Burr was, of 
course, unable to specify any of the “secret depredations,” as he called 
them, ‘‘on his fame and character.” Hamilton maintained his first posi- 
tion. ‘He was ready to enter into a free and frank explanation on any 
and every subject of a specific nature; but not to answer a general and 
abstract inquiry, embracing a period too long for accurate recollection, and 
exposing him to unpleasant criticism from or unpleasant discussions with 
any and every person who may have understood him in an unfavorable 
sense.” Ten days of fruitless efforts to avoid the inevitable followed be- 
fore the challenge was formally made. It was accepted without hesita- 
tion, and on the 11th of July, 1804, Hamilton fell with a mortal wound. 
On the following day he died. 

The public excitement was intense. Hamilton was interred with im- 
posing demonstrations. Upon his memory was heaped unbounded eulogy ; 
upon Burr unbounded denunciation. The Father of Federalism was raised 
to a pinnacle of fame that has grown more resplendent with time ; Burr 
was plunged to the deepest depth of infamy. In print and in pulpit he 
was branded as a murderer. Scarcely a voice was raised in his defense. 
Those upon whom he had counted in the past for his strength turned from 
him in abhorrence. The public could see no justification, no palliation. 
It forgot that Hamilton had consented to fight, and recognized the “ code 
of honor;” that once before he had been a second; and that his son 
had been shot asa principal. It forgot that duels had been but common 
events; and that almost every public man had fought in one or more. 
Every miserable invention used against Burr was now revived, and coupled 
with new-hatched horrors that the clamorous public was eager to believe. 
Every whispering of malice was broadened into a trumpet tone of accu- 
sation. He was hailed as a Mephistopheles, and every dexterous act and 
unexplained fact was ascribed to satanic craft. It was charged—and to 
this day the charge is repeated—that simple vengeance prompted the 
challenge ; that he searched the newspapers for a technical excuse, and 
then prepared himself by pistol practice. 

No one will now attempt to apologize fora custom that no circum- 
stance more than this has caused to be abolished ; but in arriving at the 
truth of this affair, it is needful to recognize the facts. 

Burr was the centre of chivalry and gallantry. Around him gathered 
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the high-spirited youth of his city. His manners and address were fas- 
. cinating; his nature was determined and resolute; his courage constitu- 
tional. And now that his honor was questioned, he was called upon to 
defend it by the very strongest considerations that could move him. Even 
Cheetham asked: “Is the Vice-President sunk so low as to submit to be 
insulted by General Hamilton?” Hamilton knew what to expect from his 
provocation, and when it came to light he was compelled to abide the con- 
sequence, by the same reasons that prompted the challenge. Hadhe de- 
clined the challenge, he would have been called a coward and a liar. The 
truth is, to all who will not blind themselves to it, that, while Hamilton 
was a victim of a vicious and prevalent practice, Burr was equally a victim 
of an unbridled and profligate partisanship. And candor must admit that, 
as with Julius Cesar, William the Silent, Charles XII., as with Lincoln and 
Garfield, Hamilton’s fame is the greater for the sympathetic attention 
aroused by his untimely end. 

Burr was wholly unprepared for the result. Never before had a duel 
produced such feeling, although it is only just to say that the righteous 
sentiment thus evoked against the barbarous practice was chiefly due to the 
persistent and insincere clamors of Burr’s political enemies, many of whom 
had fought or seconded duels themselves. They embraced the oppor- 
tunity utterly to destroy him. Duels, always conducted with the utmost 
secrecy, had never admitted of criminal prosecution, nor had public senti- 
ment demanded it. Hence Burr’s surprise was turned to consternation 
when persecution and prosecution both combined against him. By means 
of the evidence of two clergymen who had administered the rites of relig- 
ion to Hamilton before his death, Burr was indicted for murder. 

Meanwhile, he had gone to the South to avoid the storm. In the 
southern states he was not only safe, but a hero. There, then as after- 
wards, courage to fight was a virtue, and to fall was simply a misfortune. 
Thus Burr’s popularity in the South increased instead of suffered. On his 
journey to Washington, where he went upon the opening of Congress to 
perform his final duties as president of the Senate, he was enthusiasti- 
cally entertained by the Republicans of Petersburg. But by the time he 
reached the Capitol, he was also indicted in New Jersey, where the duel 
had taken place; and he somewhat sarcastically wrote to his daughter of 
the singular contention between the two states as to which of them should 
have the honor of hanging the Vice-President. Danger on that score, 
however, was soon averted. Many leading politicians, doubtless fearing 
that prosecution for dueling would be a precedent dangerous to their own 
safety or reputations, quietly took the matter in hand. As the result, 
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Burr was privately assured that he need stand in no fear of being molested 
by the law. 

When Congress opened he presided over the Senate as usual. Wash- 
ington society received him with all its past consideration. Jefferson 
dined him, and even dispensed some patronage to his friends. The final 
act of his public life redounded to his credit. As Vice-President, he pre- 
sided at the impeachment trial of Judge Chase, where his dignity and 
impartiality won him great respect. 

Nevertheless, his day was over. From the North he was virtually ban- 
ished, and did not return to it except by stealth. He was there a ruined 
man—disgraced, and a bankrupt. His effects were sold under the ham- 
mer, but for not enough to satisfy his debts. His public life was ended. 
He was to be no longer a factor in history, save transiently to emerge once 
more, and then only to deepen the shadows about his name. 

Perhaps we may form a more accurate estimate of his political career, 
contrary to the usual method, apart from the subsequent events of his life. 
The ablest writers are wont to dispatch him in a paragraph beginning 
with “trickery” and ending with “treason.’’ His political rise is termed 
phenomenal, and is ascribed to craft and cunning. His fall, it is declared, 
was inevitable, and the just and natural result of his methods and his 
character. It is asserted that he was shallow, but designing and skillful ; 
and that he was equally without principle or principles. Instead of giving 
his acts a natural explanation, they are shrouded with artificial mystery. 
What he did through simple ability is imputed to the devil. The good 
and ill in his life are condemned alike, since the good was only a lure 
and disguise. His career is looked at backward, the beginning from the 
end. It is assumed that a man who committed murder and treason in his 
age could have had no scruples from his youth. 

It is needless to speculate what the after course of his life would have 
been had he been elected President over Jefferson. But, had he fallen in- 
stead of Hamilton, or, at the close of his term as Vice-President, had he 
resumed, as at one time he intended, the practice of law in some southern 
or western city, no event of his life would have drawn to him more than 
a passing historical notice, nor would anything have been discovered in 
his career to justify the verdict of villainy pronounced upon it. Instead 
of his sudden rise in politics being considered a phenomenon of craft or 
fortune, we may rather marvel that he did not take part before. Of a cer- 
tain order his abilities were incontestably great. At the bar, in this day, 
his powers would be transcendent. The conditions of legal practice in 
which he and Hamilton shared the leadership were more suited to Hamil- 
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ton’s powers than to his. The more important questions that arose were 
new. The legal principles governing them were more or less undeter- 
mined, and precedents were few. Hence, the greatest force lay in orig- 
inal reasoning from natural principles; and in that province Hamilton had 
no superior; in breadth of intellect and power of logic, as shown in ef- 
forts like that in which he established the law of libel, Burr was far be- 
neath him. Yet it is doubtful if in mere scholarship he was equal to 
Burr, to whom the tendency came by inheritance. And at the present 
time, when success at the bar, aside from simple advocacy, is so nearly 
proportionate to legal scholarship and tactical skill, Burr would probably 
have the advantage. For lawyers know that such a man as Burr, secret, 
rapid, resolute, and a master of precedents, in the great mass of legal 
warfare is by far the most dangerous to encounter. To say that he was 
shallow, therefore, is unfair and untrue. And with his abilities, reputation, 
and uncommon personal qualities, it was inevitable that he should sooner 
or later be drawn into politics; and, upon taking part, that he should as- 
sume a commanding position. 

It is said that one searches in vain for any utterances that prove him 
to-have been possessed of logically matured political principles ; but none 
of his political speeches have been preserved, and it is known to have 
been his habit to exclude all reference to politics from his ordinary corre- 
spondence. From this it is deduced that he was destitute of both na- 
tional and party patriotism. But his talents and temper of mind were not 
suited to win him lasting distinction in public life. Lawyers of his stripe 
are never statesmen. He was not constituted to become an interpreter of 
political problems, or a founder of political creeds; but, until his contest 
for the governorship, adequately explained, if not justified, by the fac- 
tional strife forced upon him, his adherence to the Republican party had 
not only been faithful, but efficient. It was charged, it is true, that he 
had attempted to combine with the Federalists to secure the Presidency, 
but the charge of a somewhat similar coalition between Adams and Clay 
in after years has not been more effectually exploded. Laudable or 
otherwise, the fact is that Burr possessed a genius for political manage- 
ment, and sought preferment by the invention of those political methods 
that were revised and improved by his immediate successors, Van Buren 
and the Regency, and now employed by all parties under the name of 
“the machine.” He imported into politics the means he had employed 
in law. He recognized that men are ruled by interest, and that the mass 
of them are, in politics, like pawns on a chess-board. His knowledge of 
them was profound, and his influence with them prodigious. Until his 
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time, circumstances rather than management had made Federalism su- 
preme. And, therefore, when, as if by magic, the growing Republican 
forces were united and made successful, it was only natural that the one 
to whom this result was mainly due, and who rode into prominence on the 
wave he had started, should be hailed as a political wizard. 

Organization in politics is now regarded as essential as organization in 
war. It is not “the machine,” but its perverted product, that is the sub- 
ject of condemnation. Even the reformer who reforms no longer works 
by hand. But the idea of political system has certain implications not so 
well recognized. Politics, when founded upon system, soon become an 
art in which details and complications are as potent as the minutiz of 
drill in war. Burr possessed that art. He knew the effect of things 
trifling in themselves, and was dexterous in his use of them. He was quick 
to perceive the error of his enemy, and equally quick and skillful in turn- 
ing it to advantage. His chief successes were due to Hamilton’s mistakes. 
He possessed a faculty of combining and opposing private interests that 
was even more effective at first than afterwards, because his methods were 
new. Hamilton argued, wrote, and dictated; Burr calculated, consulted, 
and arranged. Thus, once, in his customary cipher he requested “18 
to ask 45 whether, for any reasons, 21 could be induced to vote for 6; 
and, if he could, whether 14 would withdraw his opposition to 29, and I1 
exert his influence in favor 22.’’ His means being secret, his results 
seemed mysterious, and were soon imputed by his enemies to artifice and 
trickery, an explanation afterwards embraced to make his whole career a 
consistent, enormity. 

There is less evidence of Burr’s use of unfair means in politics than can be 
brought to bear against several of his most formidable rivals, who would 
fare extremely ill if they were to be judged by what they said of each 
other. The particular and definite charges are few, and the most of them 
clearly inventions or exaggerations. If the statements made by Hamilton 
in his correspondence had tangible foundation, he must have known it. 
Their acquaintance began before their political rivalry, and their practice 
and social relations brought them constantly together. Hamilton knew 
too well the force of facts not to have used them had he been in posses- 
sion of them; yet his darkest imputations are general, and usually pre- 
mised by such phrases as “ It is said.” 

It was, of course, Hamilton’s privilege to oppose Burr’s political plans 
by all honorable means, but it was likewise Burr’s privilege to entertain 
honorable ambition ; and unless Hamilton’s charges were justified by am- 
pler knowledge than the evidence now discloses, his course of secret 
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opposition was far more discreditable than the worst of Burr’s political 
acts. And, more than that, it may justly be doubted whether Burr’s ex- 
quisite breeding would have permitted him to resort to underhanded mis- 
representations of a personal nature, whatever else he may have been led 
to employ. 

Hamilton, however, had one ground of opposition that was decisive, 
and doubtless to some extent sincere. His abhorrence of the principles of 
the French Revolution, and the avowed sympathy with them of the Re- 
publican leaders, begot the fear that their desire for power might result in 
a forcible attempt to secure it, in order to propagate what he considered 
demagogical doctrines. The fear of a revolutionary movement was par- 
ticularly directed against Burr, whom he deemed capable of not only 
subverting the existing order of things, but of subverting it for his own 
personal aggrandizement. This was Hamilton’s leading theme, and all his 
other accusations radiated from it. And, absurd as such a notion was, from 
the sheer impossibility of the thing, Burr’s subsequent exploits in the West 
coincided so strikingly with it that it received a weight and currency that 
still-endure. 

At the close of his vice-presidency, Burr resolved to visit the West. 
Whatever his purpose may have been at the outset, he took boat at Pitts- 
burg and floated down the Ohio, stopping at various places along the 
route, including Blennerhassett’s Island, which the sequel was destined to 
make famous. Leaving his boat at Louisville, he went to Nashville, where 
he was the guest of Andrew Jackson, already a power in Tennessee. He 
then returned to his boat, and continued his voyage to the mouth of 
the Ohio, and thence by the Mississippi to New Orleans. Wherever he 
touched he was welcomed with public demonstrations. The whole jour- 
ney was like a triumphal progress. Not even Washington could have met 
with a more cordial and imposing reception in that region of the country. 

He remained for about three weeks in New Orleans, at that time a city 
of some nine thousand inhabitants, composed mainly of French and 
Spanish adventurers recruited by a congenial contingent from the states. 
The governor of the province was General Wilkinson, whose appointment 
to that position had been largely due to Burr’s influence, and he was there- 
fore solicitous to do his benefactor ample honor. In fact, he met Burr at 
Nassau, near the mouth of the Cumberland, and escorted him to New Or- 
leans. Wilkinson, it would seem, had long indulged the dream of leading 
an army to the capital of the Montezumas, and had minutely informed 
himself concerning the routes and roads thither. This knowledge he soon 
imparted to Burr, whose quick intelligence at once perceived the possibil- 
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ities of a Mexican expedition. Probably the outline of the scheme after- 
wards developed was then conceived ; but it is also probable that nothing 
more was done at that time than to define a plan, and to secure informa- 
tion as to the means by which to carry it out. 

Burr then traveled slowly northward, visiting different points, and ar- 
rived at Washington in November. From the listless uncertainty of his 
movements, it may be doubted if, even at this time, he had matured any 
definite plan of operation. He renewed his intercourse with the Presi- 
dent, and it is quite certain that efforts were made in his behalf, and at his 
instance, to procure for him an official appointment. But nothing came of 
them, and he soon began to correspond with various persons in relation to 
his Mexican project. His letters to Wilkinson indicate that the latter was 
in full possession of his scheme, and fully confederated with him in the 
enterprise as then defined. With his other correspondents he was not so 
explicit. Thus, he wrote to Blennerhassett that he had “ projected and 
still meditated a speculation. The business, however, depended on a con- 
tingency not within his control, and would not be commenced before 
December, if ever ; and was not to be satisfactorily explained by letter.” 

This “ contingency ” was a possible war with Spain, which was now as- 
suming an attitude of threatening hostility to the United States, having 
rejected all overtures to adjust the disputed boundaries of Louisiana, and 
refused to grant certain indemnities. Under the cover, therefore, of a 
declaration of war against Spain, Burr proposed to invade Mexico. This “ 
accomplished, it is presumed, and his correspondence with his closer 
friends warrants the presumption, that he intended to turn his conquests 
to the advantage of himself and his followers. But his avowed purpose 
was to emulate the example of Miranda, who, that same year, had sailed 
from the United States with an expedition to deliver South America 
from the yoke of Spanish authority. Mexico was likewise enthralled 
by a despotism so brutally absolute as to extinguish intelligence to make 
tyranny sufferable, and to stunt industry to make revolt impossible. Thus 
Burr’s proposal to wrest freedom to Mexico from the iron hand of Spain 
found favor with both the philanthropic and the adventurous. Before 
the end of July, 1806, perhaps five hundred persons, many of the highest 
character and standing in the country, were committed to the enterprise. 

During the forepart of that year Burr lived obscurely in Philadelphia, 
maturing his preparations. He sought the society of those who were dis- 
satisfied with the government, and cautiously dallied with the prejudices 
their grievances had created. Many of the disaffected entered into his 
scheme. The Catholic clergy of New Orleans were also in the secret. 
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He conferred with the English minister for the purpose of securing the 
aid of the English Government, and even sent an agent to England to 
further that design. Hethen purchased 400,000 acres of land on the 
Wachita, the first payment being contributed by his friends in the East. 
This land was to be used as a basis for bounties to the rank-and-file re- 
cruits, and may possibly have been intended as a refuge in the emergency 
of disaster. All the preliminaries arranged, he returned to the West to 
organize his force. 

The final preparations were vigorously pushed. The quiet of Blenner- 
hassett’s Island was broken by the bustle of a military camp. Army 
stores, flour, pork, and meal, were purchased in quantities, and boats were 
built to transport men to New Orleans. Burr was zealous and ubiquitous. 
He bent all his faculties to the work. He went hither and thither, 
through Kentucky and Tennessee, in quest of men and means. He was 
received, as before, with every distinction, and met everywhere with suc- 
cess. Even Andrew Jackson was numbered among his enthusiastic ad- 
herents. Yet his ultimate design was studiously concealed, as were the 
details of its execution. It was sufficient for all that the expedition was 
directed against Mexico, and presumably had the concurrence of the 
government. 

For a time all went well; there was neither opposition nor suspicion. 
But finally came the alarm. A Federalist newspaper charged Burr with 
conspiring treason, and the Federalist district-attorney began criminal 
prosecution. Burr haughtily repelled the charge, and voluntarily appeared 
in court with Henry Clay as counsel. After a spirited legal skirmish, the 
grand jury threw out the indictment. Nine-tenths of the people loudly 
applauded the outcome. The prosecution was covered with odium, and 
the editor who first preferred the charge was mobbed at a ball given in 
honor of Burr’s acquittal. 

Early in November the flotilla started down the river. Every obstacle, 
as Burr supposed, had been removed ; but what was most unexpected now 
occurred. Months before, messengers had been sent to Wilkinson with 
full and final instructions. “ The gods invite to fortune,” he was assured ; 
‘it remains to be seen whether we deserve the boon.” Whether he was 
frightened at the actual prospect of what before he had only dreamed, or 
saw a greater advantage in revealing the scheme to the government, is 
difficult to say. But he at once dispatched messengers to Washington 
with detailed information, and as soon as Burr was under way with his 
force, threw off the cover, proclaimed martial law, and called for volunteers 
to defend New Orleans. The President took up the alarm, and issued 
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a proclamation. Great excitement prevailed; military companies were 
raised in many places. 

The fleet was intercepted at Natchez. Burr was arrested, though the 
grand jury refused to indict him. But, perceiving the impossibility of suc- 
cess, he left all behind him and disappeared. After a flight of several days 
he was again arrested. He was then conveyed to Richmond by a horse- 
back journey of a thousand miles, one-half of which lay through the wilder- 
ness. Reaching Richmond, he was arraigned before Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall, where were taken the preliminary steps of the most noted and 
remarkable trial in our history. 

The querulous Jefferson assumed direction of the proceedings as a 
matter of state. His instructions to the district-attorney were frequent 
and minute. By his orders the attorney-general joined the prosecution, 
associated with lawyers who had no superiors in the land, unless among 
those retained for the defense. He lost sight of his dignity, and almost of 
his decency. He denounced the Federalists as co-conspirators for siding 
with Burr as against the administration, and even presumed to criticise 
the rulings of the chief-justice on questions of law. He was engrossed 
with the business. The longer he dwelt upon it, the larger it was magni- 
fied. ‘Burr's enterprise,” he wrote, “is the most extraordinary since the 
days of Don Quixote. It is so extravagant that those who know his un- 
derstanding would not believe it if the proofs admitted doubt. He has 
meant to place himself on the throne of the Montezumas, and extend his 
empire to the Alleghanies, seizing New Orleans as the instrument of com- 
pulsion of our western states.” 

After an animated session of nearly two months, the grand jury in- 
dicted Burr, Blennerhassett, and five others for treason and misdemeanor. 
This done, the trial of Burr for treason commenced. Two weeks were 
consumed in obtaining a jury, and three days in hearing evidence. 
Then came the final debate—nine days of legal and oratorical display. 
The result was that, under the ruling of the court, no “ overt act” had 
been shown, and the jury rendered the Scotch verdict of “ not proven,” 
equivalent to an acquittal. He was then tried on the minor charge, 
and again acquitted. This ended the prosecution, and he was discharged. 

Public opinion, however, surmounting technicality, pronounced him 
morally guilty. And the popular view of the transaction has been gener- 
ally accepted. Yet just how far it is correct is hard to determine. It 
may well be that Burr’s primal purpose was the conquest of Mexico; and 
if so, there is little doubt that, had he reached its borders with any re- 
spectable force, he would have conquered like Cortez, and reigned like 
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Charles III. But that he proposed to revolutionize Louisiana, and ulti- 
mately dismember the Union, seems improbable. Such a plan would have 
been futile and chimerical ; and his practical insight doubtless recognized 
_the fact, whatever inducements he may have offered to tempt those who 
were dissatisfied or at odds with the government. When his force was in- 
tercepted, it numbered less than three hundred men, and while it would 
presumably have received some additional strength, it would have been 
absurdly insufficient to hold New Orleans against the United States at 
the same time he invaded Mexico. When asked on his death-bed if his 
design had been against the Union, he replied: “ No; I would as soon have 
thought of taking possession of the moon, and informing my friends that I 
intended to divide it among them.” 

However just may be the condemnation of this transaction, those in- 
clined to be lenient may find some considerations to temper its severity. 
Such would remember that Burr’s hope of further preferment was wholly 
extinguished, and under circumstances as unfortunate as blamable; that, 
while he might have settled in the South or West and begun anew, it 
would have seemed a humiliation, since the attention there shown him 
was more the result of sympathy than of political support. His prestige 
was gone beyond recall. His ambition was still strong ; his genius, mili- 
tary. Therefore, ostracized by his former friends, and banished from the 
scene of his successes, it was not strange that he should seek the oppor- 
tunity for power and glory that lay in the conquest of Mexico. And, if 
the stimulus of example were needed, that of Napoleon Bonaparte was 
even then displaying itself before his eyes. But failure was fatal ; to the 
mark of Cain it added the brand of Judas. 

His singular vicissitudes were not yet at an end. Until June, 1808, he 
lived in seclusion, and part of the time in concealment in the city of New 
York. Then, under an assumed name, he sailed for Europe with the in- 
tention of laying before Napoleon a plan professedly for the independence 
of Mexico; but, by the time he reached England, Napoleon had placed 
his brother Joseph on the Spanish throne, and was, therefore, the ruler by 
proxy of Spain and her dominions. The hope of French aid thus defeated, 
he remained in England, and proposed the subject in turn to Canning, 
Castlereagh, and Mulgrave. Not only, however, was his proposition rejected, 
but, in the following year, he was informed that his presence had become 
“ embarrassing to the government,” and he was directed to leave the king- 
dom. 

He took the passage offered him by the authorities, and went to Swe- 
den, where he remained until the newspapers began to discuss him. Then, 
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traveling leisurely by way of Denmark and Germany, he went to Paris. 
There, hearing that Napoleon had consented to the independence of the 
Spanish provinces, his original hope revived. But, after spending five 
months in fruitless efforts to gain audience with the emperor, he resolved 
to return to America. Even to this a most unlooked-for obstacle arose. 
Passports were refused him, and he was forbidden to leave the empire. He 
then passed ten months under police surveillance before he escaped the 
country. He finally succeeded in boarding a vessel bound for the United 
States ; but his ill-fortune still attended him. The ship was captured by 
a British cruiser on the day it sailed, and he was taken to England, where, 
after a vexatious delay, he resumed his passage by another ship. 

The details of this tour were still more disagreeable than the main 
events. Before he left England, at his first visit, his means became so 
straitened that he was forced to change his name several times to evade 
arrest for debt; and, before he reached England again, he suffered from 
abject poverty. He borrowed from the friends he made, and pawned what 
he could of his effects. He counted his scanty means by pence and sous. 
His detention in France aggravated his dilemma. At times he lived from 
meal to meal, without knowing whence the next would come. He often 
dined on rice or potatoes that he boiled himself, and often kept his bed 
in cold weather to save the expense of a fire. 

His journal, kept while abroad, is one of the curiosities of literature. 
He wrote with minute fidelity, and with such entire frankness as to present 
a strange contrast to the profound reserve he maintained concerning other 
periods of his life. His daily narrative is comprised alone of the barest 
statement of what he did, what he ate and drank, how much he spent, 
whom he met. The style in which it is written is as sententious as that of 
a sailor’s log-book, and inferior to that of his letters. The usual qualities 
of an entertaining diary are wanting. For, of the various men of note with 
whom he came in contact, he relates no incidents, expresses no opinions ; 
upon the various events he mentions, he offers no observations, indulges 
no reflections. And,except for the glimpse of his personality which it 
alone affords, the journal would possess but little interest, unless from the 
curious tale of a necessitous experience. 

No less a critic than Edward Everett saw in it characteristic evidence 
of the constitutional secretiveness and love of mystery by which Burr is 
commonly believed to have been dominated; but the fact that he could 
strip as he did the veil from his galling and miserable poverty, as well as 
recount the wanton insults he received, as impassively as though he wrote 
of another person, suggests the existence of some motive other than that 
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of secrecy. One explanation that might be quite sufficient in itself, is that 
what he wrote was intended merely as the guide to an oral narrative to his 
daughter, a woman of rare endowments, for whom he bore an affection so 
tender and intelligent as to negative his imputed want of heart, and almost 
induce the critic to relent the rigor of his judgment. But there was a 
deeper reason. Burr did not possess what may be termed the literary tem- 
perament. The wonder is that he wrote a journal at all. In that day of 
voluminous correspondence, his letters were short and pointed. The brevity 
that marked his public speeches was even more characteristic of his con- 
versation. He not only was not fluent, but he was without the peculiar 
quality of loving language for itself that transfigures commonplace, and 
builds verbal beauties upon trifles. His temper was not effervescent. He 
was not governed by moods or impulses. He was cowed by no calamity, 
and dispirited by no misfortune. Under the most distressing provocations, 
his amenity never suffered, no complaint ever escaped him, no word of dis- 
couragement or discontent. Not of the reflective order, he did not dwell 
upon circumstances or traits of character simply to amuse his curiosity ; he 
was not a mere virtuoso of human nature. Those with whom he had rela- 
tions possessed for him no other than a practical interest, and that only 
while those relations continued ; such he estimated at a glance, instinctive- 
ly and without reasoning. In a word, he was intensely, even profoundly, 
objective. He was a pronounced type of a not uncommon class of minds 
that rank next to genius—not fine enough to be transcendent nor broad 
enough to be great, yet supreme in the mass of material affairs. They 
possess sagacity and energy, under the dominion of material and practical 
purpose. Their talents are those of tact and management, which often 
develop a casuistry more conveniently logical than deeply ethical, though 
not always and necessarily insincere. 

Burr’s remaining years yield little further interest. He returned to New 
York and again took up the practice of his profession. He never regained 
his former standing at the bar, nor was he again received in society. The 
huge debts that the failure of his expedition had saddled upon him harassed 
him to the end. Yet material difficulties and social affronts he met like a 
Stoic, and lived to the age of full fourscore—long enough to see himself 
pointed out as an ancient traitor by a new generation. 


tha Ah, 





THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE PLUTOCRAT 


The world has long since accredited the fathers of the republic with a 
marvelous insight and grasp of the fundamental principles of a free society, 
and great wisdom in their application. 

First among the nations they denounced African slavery ; and pro- 
hibiting its introduction from abroad and its spread within, they believed 
they had placed it “‘in the course of ultimate extinction.” But the inven- 
tion of the cotton-gin, making slave labor profitable, awakened the greed 
of the masters, stifled the better sentiments, and pressed religion and phi- 
losophy into the service of slavery, until the great catastrophe purified the 
religious and economic atmosphere. 

In like manner, the fathers taught that republican institutions were 
adapted alone to a people with general equality of condition, and sought 
to secure this in the prohibition of entails and primogeniture. But here 
again the facilis descensus is becoming flagrant. In the presence of new 
conditions, making enormous individual aggrandizement easy, there arises 
a demand for a philosophy that will stifle conscience and satisfy the intel- 
lect while teaching the rightfulness of this aggrandizement. The demand 
brings the supply. First to enter the lists is the learned professor of 
Yale, who with confident mien and defiant step presents himself as the 
champion of the plutocrat.* The fact that of the vast fixed capital created 
by labor in the last twenty-five years twenty-five men, it may be, own one 
thousand millions ; the startling greed and gettings of the Standard Oil 
Company, move him not. 

Happily, religion is not yet invoked to consecrate these things ; and the 
professor contents himself with sneering at “the old ecclesiastical preju- 
dice in favor of the poor and against the rich.” 

“A rich man shall hardly enter the kingdom of heaven,” “ Sell all thou 
hast and distribute unto the poor,” “ Blessed be ye poor, for yours is the 
kingdom of God,” are, indeed, quite ancient ; but is he not a bold man who 
assails the Sermon on the Mount? Yet what recourse is left? There was 
some plausibility in the attempt to make Christianity subservient to slavery, 
but it seems quite impossible to make it the apologist of the plutocrat. 

The professor is circumspect. But is it not possible that there may 
be beneath this old ecclesiastical prejudice a wisdom not dreamt of in his 
philosophy ? 

* What the Social Classes Owe to Each Other, Prof. Sumner of Yale. (Harper Brothers. ) 
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It is curious to note that while the professor was coining his phrases 
some French savants were also thinking on these great themes.. M. de 
Vogiie thus expresses himself, in a late number of the Revue des deux 
Mondes: “ History forces us to recognize that the Christian religion un- 
dergoes at long intervals external renovations, adapting it to the existing 
needs of society. For eighteen hundred years the gospel has been ade- 
quate to these exigencies, unceasingly arising. In digging deeper into 
this marvelous book, man may find the food desired for his new hunger. 
M. Reville has well said, ‘the spirit of Christianity is the restless search 
of the better.’ To-day some souls believe that the crisis of modern con- 
science must resolve itself through one of these revolutions. Much greater 
still is the number of minds bent upon the search of the better social state. 
It is in this direction that the gospel mine is the richest, the least worked ; 
here is concealed, perhaps, the religious and social formula which so many 
hearts seek.” 

At the Renaissance: “ The liberal interpretation of the gospel prepared 
the civil and political transformation gradually accomplished to-day in 
the Christian world. Wherefore may we not hope that, at the next stage, 
the social sense of the Book will be revealed to us, and that the new re- 
ligious evolution will bring forth, yet with its slowness and accustomed 
wisdom, a social mold appropriate to the needs of men, as superior to the 
ancient as our civil life is superior to that of the Middle Ages.” 

Speaking in the same strain, in the same review, M. Laveleye says: 
‘Christianity is right. Rzchesse oblige. Those who dispose of the net prod- 
uct of the country should not employ their superfluity in refining their 
material enjoyments, or in arousing the unholy gratifications of vanity 
and pride; but in works of general utility, as have already done more than 
one American citizen and more than one European sovereign. The gos- 
pel has brought salvation even in this world. The ancient democracies 
perished in corruption and in the civil wars, because, founded upon slavery, 
they have not organized justice. Modern democracy will escape these 
perils, if it succeeds in realizing the ideal proposed by Christ, and of 
which the Last Supper is the image—that is to say, true human brother- 
hood.” 

So the stone which the Yale professor rejects, French rationalism 
makes the corner-stone of the new social edifice. 

The professor, indeed, manifests no proper apprehension of the great 
theme over which he so gayly and airily skips. Speaking alone from his 
style, one would be tempted to say that by nature, in the absence of broad 
sympathies, as well as by education, in the narrowness of the study to 
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which his life is given, he is unfitted for the discussion of this subject in 
its larger bearings. He is professor of the science of human selfishness, a 
part, an important part, of human nature, but not the whole. He mistakes 
it for the whole. He forgets that the great Founder of his science treated 
it as a part, a subordinate part, of the science of moral philosophy—as duty 
is higher than mere expediency. The professor talks as if his theme were 
only a question of alms-giving and alms-taking, and is very solicitous lest 
some one may rob the rich. He seems not to understand that one may 
justly denounce a social state which results in the few becoming very rich 
and the many very poor, and yet without attaching personal blame to 
either the poor or the rich. 

He displays numerous foolish utterances of real or imaginary people 
about labor and capital, and discourses of them in true ad captandum 
style. He boldly advocates the aggregation of capital in the individual as 
a thing good for the public as well as the individual, and predicts much 
larger individual gettings than those which now startle the world. He 
has much to say about the importance of joint-stock companies and the 
necessity for large aggregations of capital in this form; thinks they will 
be better managed if under the control of one man than a board, and 
seems to imply that this will be better accomplished if the one man owns 
the entire capital. 

He expatiates on the difficulties of superintendence and the value in 
this of one master-mind. He fails to see the frailty and brevity of a sys- 
tem that depends upon a single life. What will become of the public 
when this master-mind dies and his vast capital falls into the hands of 
incompetent heirs ? 

To the professor, the master-mind who sees all and sustains all without 
help, a example des dieux, in the language of Boileau, has a singular fas- 
cination. But, unlike the gods, these master-minds die, and then comes 

chaos. 

. Upon maturer reflection, the professor will see that the capital of the 
great corporations had better be the swollen stream of many thousand riv- 
ulets, so that their earnings will gladden the many and not the few alone. 
He will also see that their management had better be in a board of direct- 
ors, who will select the superintendent, so that while the individual will die 
the office will be perennial. 

It is true, such management has not always been honest or wise, the 
officers serving themselves at the expense of the corporation ; indeed, that 
wondrous skillin the superintendence which enriches itself is often only 
dexterity in robbing the stockholder. There is, in fact, much exaggera- 
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tion as to this work of superintendence; we measure others by ourselves, 
and are apt to admire an excellence we cannot reach. 

To the cloistered professor the dashing man of affairs seems a prodigy, 
when perhaps he is only a reckless but lucky gambler. 

Here Mr. Ashley * steps to the side of Professor Sumner, as an apol- 
ogist of the piutocrat. He also sneers at the faith of the fathers as the 
theory of “ forty acres and a mule,” a theory cast off by robust men and rele- 
gated to “the clergy and the women” and “‘ Mill’s Political Economy.” He 
seems to think it a good thing for the many to lose and the few to gain; 
good, not only for the few, but also forthe many. ‘ Accumulations,” says 
he, “of large quantities of wealth in single hands is indispensable in the 
developing our country, and an indispensable reward of enterprise; but, 
even leaving this out of the account, is for the greatest good of the great- 
est number, because it best preserves capital and employs labor most _ pro- 
ductively.” He thus, under a similar necessity, reproduces the argument 
of the slave-holder, that it is for the good of the slave to be a slave, for 
capital to own labor. For this recreancy to the principles of the republic, 
he finds his apology in the recent great growth of railways and telegraphs, 
and in the assumed benefits to the public resulting from the ownership 
of great lines by Vanderbilt and Gould. The only proof he gives of these 
benefits is the fact that rates are less now than in 1863. 

He ignores the fact that the growth of the country, with its vast in- 
crease of business, produced this reduction, and attributes it all to the high 
organizing capacity of these wonderful men. Yet, does he really think 
that “ Black Fridays,” the scandalous briberies of the New York judiciary 
in the “ Erie imbroglio,” the vast “watering of Western Union” and of 
“ New York Central,” the “ corner,” the “ puts and calls” of Wall Street, 
the manipulation of great lines by the Standard Oil Company, the “ Credit 
Mobiliers,” the alternations of pools and rate-cutting, thus artificially rais- 
ing and depressing stocks, that “the lambs may be fleeced,” are in the 
interest of the public and especially of cheap transportation? These 
things are not the excrescences and abuses of a system otherwise useful ; 
they are of its very essence, the creator of the plutocrat, without which he 
would not exist. It is these things which have made American railway 
management the by-word and reproach of the world; made it so intoler- 
able, not merely to the suffering public, but to the railroads themselves, that 
they are beginning now to cry out for legislative relief. But were this 
high organizing capacity in the interest of the public not a myth, is it 
necessary to give the road to it to secure its services? 

* Popular Science Monthly, Oct. 8, 1868. 
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Railroad management is not more difficult than was our great war; 
yet salaries of from five to ten thousand dollars procured competent serv- 
ice, and “the rebels” for far less obtained, it will be admitted, respectable 
service. Would higher salaries have secured for either better service? Is 
money the only motive for good work? We buy a President for $50,000 
a year, might we not a railroad president for that sum? And would he 
not be all the more efficient for the public, if he were forbidden stock 
speculations ? 

It is very true, as the professor says, that, like the laws of gravitation, 
the laws of political economy are inexorable. He who violates them must 
suffer, however excellent his intentions. But does it thence follow that 
those learned in these laws and skilled in their application shall be per- 
mitted to so use them as to create a power dangerous to society. 

It is but justice to add that there are evidences in the closing pages of 
his book that after all he is not quite satisfied that his plutocrat is the inno- 
cent and useful being he has described. 

A friendly critic comes to his relief, declaring, “ The accumulation of 
great wealth by individuals the author does not hold to be wrong... . 
He holds that the power-of wealth in the state should be restrained by 
check and guarantees. A plutocracy might be far worse than an aristoc- 
racy, and nowhere in the world, he says, is the danger of a plutocracy so 
formidable as it is here. Its natural opponent is a republican democracy, 
and experience already shows that the serious contest is between the plu- 
tocratic and democratic forces. ‘ Wealth, by cunning combinations, can 
destroy the guarantees of liberty ; it can buy legislatures to make the laws 
and bribe courts to interpret them, and muzzle the press to silence expos- 
ure. But this is only to say that the people do not choose honest and fit 
legislators. The remedy is with the people, and it is a sure and final remedy, 
except in one contingency, which is that the people themselves are cor- 
rupted, and then, of course, popular government, in its real sense, expires. 

But does not the critic here take from the professor the very ground 
upon which he stands, or has the professor himself committed hart-kari ? 
If plutocracy is so dangerous to society why create it or permit it to arise? 
Why not stamp out the kindling flame rather than wait and then vainly 
struggle with the consuming conflagration? Does not history teach that 
democracy in vain contends with plutocracy, except in special junctures, 
at long intervals and amid the throes of revolution? And when the catas- 
trophe comes can we complacently excuse ourselves in proclaiming the 
people corrupt —a corruption which we have necessitated. For the gnaw- 
ings of hunger stifle honor. 
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The professor is learned in his science and there is in his book much of 
value. But the worship of mammon, here and now, needs no stimulation ; 
certainly not at the expense of the “old prejudice,” ecclesiastical or other- 
wise, in behalf of the weak and lowly—of the under dog in the fierce strug- 
gle of life. 

There is, indeed, something higher than the laws of grasping selfish- 
ness. 

Even in this materialistic age, though the Yale professor may not rec- 
ognize it, the inquiry is still pertinent, what shall it profit a people to gain 
the whole world and lose their own souls? 

In every age the wise and the humane have seen and deplored the social 
disorder whereby society is ever divided into three more or less hostile 
classes; the few with a superabundance, plagued with exzuz, satiety, and 
surfeit, the many barely able to get the bread of life, and a middle class 
who are neither rich nor poor. 

The ceaseless conflict of interest and feeling between these classes and 
the wretchedness of the most numerous produce the agitations and convul- 
sions that ever imperil and often destroy society and states. This condi- 
tion-of affairs is especially dangerous in a free country. Aristotle observed 
this long ago. ‘“ Inequality,” says he, “is the source of all revolutions. 
Men equal in one relation wish to be in all ; equal in liberty, they wish ab- 
solute equality; not obtaining this they persuade themselves that they are 
wronged, and rise in insurrection.” His remedy is, “ Act that even the 
poor may have an inheritance.” The years that have rolled by have 
brought us no greater wisdom. 

The story of the race in its efforts after national life may be thus writ- 
ten: Small beginnings in poverty ; rustic habits; manly virtues; prosperity ; 
commerce; wealth; division into classes, a few becoming very rich, the 
many very poor; luxury above, misery below; corruption; civil commo- 
tion ; loss of liberty; loss of civilization; death. 


‘¢ There is the moral of all human tales ; 
Tis but the same rehearsal of the past ; 
First freedom and then glory, when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption—barbarism at last.” 


May we escape this destiny? The problem of the ages, unsolved, is 
how to reach that equality of which Aristotle speaks; how to merge the 
highest and the lowest classes into the middle class, in which none shall 
have either riches or poverty. 

The problem presses for solution now as never before. One would 
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hope that valuable suggestions might be obtained from.the leisure and 
study of the college cloister. But our professor is disappointing; he finds 
no disease and of course has no remedy. He generalizes. He styles this 
the age of contract, as contradistinguished from an age of slavery or the 
feudal age. The laborer, indeed, is not a slave; he suffers not the degra- 
dation of that state, and here much is gained; but he loses its protection 
when age and helplessness come. But as the laborer’s only capital is his 
strong arm; as a day of idleness is a day to him forever lost ; as he cannot 
wait and capital can; unless he combines, strikes, boycotts, is he not help- 
less in the presence of the capitalist? And yet the professor would take 
his weapons from him: remitting him to the unpitying laws of supply and 
demand—to remorseless competition. If he is not the strongest he must 
go to the wall. If he is, he moves to the front. Let the successful, the 
rich, eat, drink, and be merry, but know for all these things God will not 
bring them to judgment. Let the unsuccessful, the poor, keep the peace, 
be still, be content with their wretchedness. But, alas! he will not; and 
here comes the danger to society, for which the boasted “ economic laws”’ 
of the professor provide no remedy. Like the ghost of Banquo, the suffer- 
ing laborer will not down-at the professor’s bidding ; yet, like that ghost, he 
is honest, and will not disturb society if it is not organized in injustice to 
him. He knows that the law of competition takes from the weak and 
gives to the strong. He knows also that in his numbers and in combina- 
tion he is strong, and why shail he submit ; why shall he not reach for what 
he desires and his strong arm can take? We are not justifying this; we 
are stating the facts which the political economist may not ignore. The 
laborer looks abroad ; he sees everywhere rising noble palaces in flowery 
gardens, with all the dazzling splendors of ostentatious wealth. These are 
the products of his labor and he enjoys them not. 

He reads; while his home is becoming more wretched he learns of 
the hundreds of millions that a few cunning gamblers have in a few 
years accumulated. He asks himself is this all right. The professor tells 
him such are the inexorable laws of economic science. Does this bring 
him consolation? does it to you, reader? However this may be or ought 
to be, behold the unrest of nations ; everywhere society rests upon unsteady 
ground. It is an age of education; knowledge is diffused as never before ; 
the railroad, the telegraph, and the newspaper teach. It has been said 
that the bayonet thinks. So, too, do the spindle, the hammer, the pick, 
and the spade. 

This equalization of knowledge makes the inequality of condition the 
more galling. In vain may we cry,“ Peace, be still!” to the suffering millions 
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in the presence of the few rioting in luxury, when the millions know their 
rights or what they deem their rights, and their power to secure them. 
With increase of population and increase of misery will come increased 
danger. So, if relief come not otherwise, modern society may seek to escape 
the fate of the ancient through social revolution, with its attendant dread 
calamities and unknown beyond. We may not forget in this connection 
that the old restraints of society are weakening ; and there are no new. 

If, as the historian Green says, Calvinism “ first revealed the worth and 
dignity of man,” it is also true that the Darwinian philosophy, as taught 
by some of the greatest lights of science, ruthlessly robs him of that worth 
and dignity, in making him morally and intellectually, as well as physically, 
a mere brute; in taking away from him his Almighty Father, upon whom 
he may lean in every time of need ; and in denying to him life beyond the 
grave. So that the unhappy victim at once of social oppression and the 
unpitying laws of nature has no hope in this world or in the next. He, 
too, may become pitiless. 

Society seems, for the first time, about to try the experiment of getting 
along without God in the world, substituting therefor the social and scien- 
tific doctrine that the world belongs to the strongest. Have we fully in their 
heights and depths measured the moral and social consequences of these 
teachings? Is the Darwinian philosophy anti-democratic? M. Caro thinks 
so. Yet, as we have already-seen, democracy in the past has not been able 
to contend permanently against plutocracy. If democracy has in a con- 
vulsive effort, as in the French Revolution, overthrown plutocracy, and 
secured for the moment some equality of condition, the victory has been 
transient and the plutocrat soon resumed his sway. Were the Commune 
to prevail now and the leveling of classes to take place, would the equal- 
ity of condition remain? Are,shere new forces in society strong 
enough to preserve the results attained? If the rule of competition, un- 
restrained, still governed, would it not again assert itself in building up a 
new plutocracy, to be in its turn, it may be, overthrown by a new revolu- 
tion? Rather, would not society, asin the past, seek in the empire rest 
and security? And here we may remember that out of the feudal sys- 
tem of the Middle Ages arose the kingship, for the protection of the 
people against the oppressions of the barons. The king, in his lofty 
isolation, having no interest except in the well-being of his people, became 
their protector against the barons. 

Now, if the plutocrats combine, and through the control of corporate 
grants and favoring custom laws become all-powerful ; if they own the press ; 
buy up the legislatures ; bribe the judiciary, and corrupt the voters whom 
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their ill or well gotten wealth has reduced to helplessness, may not society, 
with or without revolution, seek the hereditary monarch as a protection 
against the grasping selfishness of the barons of the stock-board ? To him 
their money is no temptation. 

“ The empire of Cesar,” says Mommsen, “brought to the sorely harassed 
people of the Mediterranean a tolerable evening after a sultry noon.”’ The 
Napoleonic cry of a democratic empire has reason. The fathers of the 
republic were keenly alive to the dangers of a plutocracy. Addressing 
the constitutional convention, Dickerson, himself a plutocrat, says: “A 
veneration for poverty and virtue is the object of republican encourage- 
ment.” ‘The men who have most injured the country,” says Rufus 
King to the Massachusetts convention, “ have commonly been rich men.” 
“| dislike,” said Franklin to the constitutional convention, “ everything 
that tends to debase the spirit of the common people. If honesty is often 
the companion of wealth, and if poverty is exposed to peculiar tempta- 
tion, the possession of property increases the desire for more. Some of 
the greatest rogues I ever was acquainted with were the richest rogues.” 
To give effect to these sentiments, they prohibited entails and primogeni- 
ture, and believed they had-thereby undermined and destroyed the pluto- 
crat. “The present law of inheritance,” says Hamilton, “ making an equal 
division among the children of the parents’ property, will soon melt down 
the great estates.” 

This has proved a delusion; new conditions iave‘arisen, enabling the 
few'to rapidly accumulate and retain colossal fortunes. Corporate shares, 
the telegraph, and the railroad have infinitely multiplied the powers of man. 
The great capitalist, seated at his desk in New York, with the quickness 
of the electric spark can raise or depress the price of the poor man’s food 
or clothing in the remotest corner of Oregon or Texas. Stocks are the 
dice with which the cunning gamester is winning the property of the world; 
great combinations of capital are formed, suffocating all small operators, 
and through tariffs and otherwise establishing monopolies more grinding 
and exclusive than the royal grants of the Middle Ages. Under the opera- 
tion of these causes, a class of citizens is growing up possessing more than 
princely fortunes, with the promise of owning this great continent. The 
tendency otherwise and through new political ways is to the concentration 
of all political power in the rich. Everywhere the desire is to have a 
candidate of ample fortune and generous prodigality; and our Senate is 
fast becoming an assemblage of mere Crvas?. We seem to enter upon the 
ways of the Roman republic towards its decline. When, if ever, we shall 
have an upper class possessed of all political power and boundless wealth, 
Vor. XVIII.—No. 6.—34 
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with a vast “residuum” population yet voting, and a small middle class 
ground between the upper and nether millstone, history may repeat itself, 
and our streets may resound with the tread of contending Mz/os and Clodii, 
and their swarms of mercenary retainers. 

But where is the relief, that our republic may endure ? 

A famous politician, recently speaking, waves aside every effort as 
“ quack” remedies, save only his panacea for all ills, the tariff. As if the 
poor man’s condition was bettered by increasing the price of his hat or 
shoe. The theories of Henry George have their speculative interest, but 
they are outside of the domain of practical politics. The owners of land 
in this country as yet are too numerous to permit its confiscation. The 
radical socialistic schemes are alien to the genius of our Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation, which follows a slow and tireless evolution, abhorring cataclysms. 
No one, indeed, has found out how we may make all rich, or maintain in 
civilized society a general equality of condition. The problem is appalling 
to the stoutest intellect ; but it is one that we cannot escape and live—we 
must attempt its solution ; and here, it is plain, we must move slowly and 
tentatively. It is something to know the problems before us—what the 
demands of the hour are. Two things seem plain; we must restrain the 
corrupt use of the power of wealth; we must restrain the undue accumu- 
lation of individual wealth, and this without weakening the spur to enter- 
prise. And to these ends various suggestions have been made: 

Were the railroads and telegraph lines controlled by government; were 
a limitation put upon land ownership; were custom duties, with certain 
exceptions as to liquors, etc., abolished, and revenues raised by wisely 
regulated and graduated succession and income taxes, something would be 
accomplished. Railroads and telegraph lines are in their nature a monop- 
oly. They have become so essential to our modern life that interruption 
in them is a public calamity. There is therefore a propriety in government 
control or ownership, that the benefits of the monopoly may accrue to the 
whole people, and that the public may be protected from interruption. 

There is an especial necessity for government control of the telegraph, 
and in the preservation of the independence and purity of the press. It is 
alleged, I know not with what truth, that the telegraph now makes and 
unmakes newspapers by discriminations in its rates. However this may 
be, the power to do this should be taken away. It is true, this government 
control in affairs violates certain well-worn maxims of state, such as “the 
world is governed too much.” But these maxims had their origin in a 
different condition of things, and are no longer applicable. Where govern- 
ment represented the few, and was used to oppress the many, the less 
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government the better. But now, when government represents the many, 
it should serve them. 

It is also said that government work is blunderingly done; were this 
true, yet done in the interest of the people, it would serve them better than 
more skillful work by the skilled few, done in their own interest. At least, 
government control would prevent railroad wrecking, watering of stock, 
strikes, and the war of rates; and the dice of the cunning gamesters would 
be greatly diminished. We repeat: no doubt these suggestions are offen- 
sive to the /atssez-fatre principle that has had partial sway in the world for 
the last hundred years. 

But, “ Let it not be forgotten,” says Mr. Goshen, M. P., in an admirable 
address at Edinburgh, “ that this principle owed its origin not to hard, im- 
passive theory and cold-blooded economists, but to a school of ardent and 
almost revolutionary social and philosophical reformers, the physiocrats, as 
they are called, of the eighteenth century.” So rapidly have inroads upon 
these principles been made recently in England—conspicuously seen in the 
Irish Land Act and in the recent movement to build houses for the poor—that 
the London Times of date November 9, 1883, declares: “ Be the result what 
it may, it can hardly be doubted by any one who watches the tendencies of 
the time that /aissez faire is practically abandoned, and that every piece 
of state interference will pave the way for another.” The Zzmes maintains 
that this abandonment of the /azssez faire is in obedience to the laws of 
national evolution ; that when population is “ sparse,” when men grow their 
own food, spin their own wool, and practically make their own clothing, 
social relations are necessarily simple. Let population be increased, labor 
divided, and society organized so that interdependence takes the place of 
substantial isolation, and the need for regulation speedily makes itself 
felt. Here, as elsewhere, Anglo-Saxon civilization is the helpless bonds- 
man of notheory, but does the thing needful without too much concern 
about conformity to theory. 

In our country there is great freedom of devise and no succession tax. 
In other states there are limitations upon disposition by will, and graded 

"succession duties. 

What is more reasonable? A man may claim the fruit of his own labor, 
but not that of another, even his own father. 

Mr. Mill thinks no one should inherit more than “a comfortable inde- 
pendence.” To regulate this may be difficult, but something may be done 
in the interest of the whole, as well as of the children, preventing them 
becoming mere drones. 

In this country there is a prejudice against income taxes; not so in 
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England. There they are a fixed form of raising revenue. When war is 
made Mr. Gladstone pays for it by an increase of the income tax. This is 
well. For it has atendency to restrain the noble game. There is a special 
propriety in this country in levying an income tax. Here the untaxable 
bonded indebtedness enables the rich man to escape taxes. But when the 
law of the bond was enacted, there was simultaneously laid upon it an in- 
come tax. This became, as it were, a part of the bond contract, and should 
have remained during the life of the bond. There is also a general pro- 
priety in levying income taxes. Those who have the most to protect, and 
who receive the greatest benefits from the protection of society, should 
bear the cost of that protection. It is evident that income taxes can be so 
graduated as to make excessive accumulation impossible. It is true that 
the question, What is excessive accumulation? admits of no exact answer ; 
that it must ever be a varying question. But it admits of approximate 
determination, and any wise income tax would leave a large margin. 

I hear many voices proclaiming that a limit to accumulation would take 
away the spur to enterprise. But what, under existing conditions, is the 
incentive to accumulation beyond a competency? The amount necessary 
to gratify every rational want is not great. ‘ Man wants but little here 
below, nor wants that little long.” When this little is obtained why do 
men labor to obtain more? Is it not for the gratification of vanity, for 
display and ostentation, or for some benevolent use? I once asked a very 
rich man, “ What are you doing?” “Increasing my pile.” ‘‘ Why?” “ That 
I may have a bigger one than my neighbor.” Another accumulates that he 
may have a splendid stud, and drive a team that will make the beholders 
stare. Another, that he may visit the nations in a yacht, to be gazed at. 
Another, that his wife may display the most and the largest diamonds, and 
yet another that he may give the most elegant entertainments, resplendent 
with brilliant plate and stunning floral decoration—all at fabulous cost. 
The cost is the relish; it is in this that the rich can excel. Yet we have 
not reached in this line the excellence of the ancients, when Hortensius 
watered his trees with wine; the comedian, A‘sop, entertained his guests 
with a dish of the tongues of parrots that had learned to talk, costing 
twenty-six thousand dollars, and the beautiful Poppza preserved the fresh- 
ness of her complexion by bathing in asses’ milk, furnished her by five 
hundred of these animals, that ever attended her in her travels. But we 
are making progress. The adornments of the hall, on a late festive occa- 
sion in New York, must have reminded the Lord Chief Justice of the im- 
moderateness of oriental magnificence. Here the oldest and the youngest 
civilizations touch. Is the accomplishment of such ends as these the only 
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spur to enterprise ?—ends that stimulate on the one side vanity and pride, 
and on the other envy and hatred. Hence the traditional insincerity and 
heartlessness of fashionable society. 

If, under the new condition of things, the play of these unholy passions 
shall be extinguished even though material interests suffer, would society 
be the loser? M. Laveleye has happily said: ‘Those great reformers, who 
have changed in every country the direction of thought, Moses, Socrates, 
Buddha, Jesus, have lived upon little. It is not in the bosom of delights 
that kindles the flame which purifies humanity. One can almost say that 
moral greatness is not in proportion to, but in the inverse ratio of, wealth.” 

But the material interests will not suffer; new incentives to enterprise 
will arise; when one cannot accumulate for himself, he will accumulate 
for others and for the public. This one with his surplus will found an 
asylum ; that one, a college ; others, museums, art galleries, and so on. A 
noble rivalry in generous works will become the fashion. The income laws 
could be made to favor accumulations for these purposes. Thus, under 
the new conditions, the love of display innate in man would take a moral 
instead of an immoral direction.* 

In conclusion we may ddd: These remedies may on trial prove inade- 
quate and even illusory, but in their ashes may be found the germ of some- 
thing worthier. Unless, indeed, society cannot escape convulsion. For in 
these last years of the nineteenth century the irresistible stream of tend- 
ency is socialistic. Knowledge is abroad; the essential equality of all men 
is apparent ; the galling bitterness of the existing conditions irritates, mad- 
dens. The world will not wag on always in the future as in the past, the 
few enjoying all, the many suffering all. If the dominant classes are wise, 
they will float with the stream, directing it and keeping it within safe 
channels, They may thus prevent, on the one hand, catastrophe and 
confiscation, on the other, ‘‘the Dead-Sea calm of an universal trades 
union. 


ly M. Dcclorcnn 


* « Quand l’opinion ne s’incline que devant la vertu, l’amour-propre ou la vanite devient un pou- 
issant stimulant pour le bien. Quand au contraire, Vopinion adore la richesse, ]’amour-propre 
pousse au luxe et a la corruption.” —//. Laveleye. 




















A WINTER’S WORK OF A CAPTAIN “OF DRAGOONS 


HOW HE MARCHED AN INFANTRY BATTALION FROM NEW MEXICO TO SAN 
DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, WITHOUT ROAD OR GUIDE 


In the autumn of 1846, General S. W. Kearny, commanding the Army 
of the West, having overcome all resistance and established a territorial 
government in New Mexico, set out on his march with a competent force 
to take possession of California, as military commander and governor. 
October 2, he met Kit Carson, who was coming, by the Gila River, from 
California, at the head of an express party, with dispatches for the gov- 
efnment at Washington, conveying information that California had sub- 
mitted to forces under Commodore Stockton and Lieutenant-Colonel Fre- 
mont (afterwards found delusive). Kearny then sent back his forces, 
retaining only an escort of one hundred dragoons. 

Only a few days before he had received information of the approach to 
Santa Fé of Colonel Price’s regiment of volunteers ; and also of an infantry 
battalion, and of the decease of its commander, Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Allen (captain of dragoons). Captain Cooke, of dragoons, was appointed 
to take the vacant command; and was sent back to Santa Fé, about one 
hundred and twenty-eight miles, to assume command on its arrival, and set 
out on a march to California as soon as possible ; to take wagons, and find 
a route south of the Gila. 

Meanwhile General Kearny pursued his march by the Gila route, taking 
Carson back as guide. But in three days he became thoroughly convinced 
that the route was impracticable for wagons. He halted several days, while 
arrangements were made for packing, and took his final departure Octo- 
ber 14. 

Colonel Cooke found that the government had neither funds nor credit 
in New Mexico. One consequence was that a company of one hundred 
volunteers from Doniphan’s regiment, who were to be mounted on mules 
and accompany his march, could not purchase the mules; and it had to 
be given up. 
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But the worst result was in the matter of transportation: I could only 
procure half-broken-down mules, and far from enough of them; and for a 
march which lasted one hundred and three days, I could only obtain, or, 
in fact, carry, rations of pork for thirty days, and flour for sixty days. 

The battalion marched October 19. In marching through the villages 
and settlements of the Rio Grande, continual efforts were made to purchase 
mules, and to change broken-down for good animals; to procure beeves 
and sheep. In fact, the whole expedition was a daily series of anxious 
expedients and makeshifts. 

General Kearny left six or seven men for me, called guides. They 
were not guides, for they did not know the country to be passed; and 
almost their sole service was to go some days in advance, looking for water, 
as near the best course as it could be found: finding some, a man came 
back to report, while the others looked farther; but there was nothing reg- 
ular, and it was seldom that water was found for two nights in succes- 
sion. 

The camp was at Ojo de Vaca (cow spring) November 20; the water- 
hunters had come in with bad accounts; only one water, about nine miles off, 
had been found; there was:a conical hill, and an old trail passed southward, 
from the copper-mines near the Gila. Anxiously I surveyed the western 
view—it seemed an unlimited prairie, with no indication or sign of water ; 
the guides pronounced it a desperate risk to enter that desert, and they 
had some theory that the trail would answer our purpose. 

And so next day I marched on the trail a mile, when, finding it in- 
clining more to the East, without a word to any one, I changed the di- 
rection of the march square to the right. I have gone into these details 
to give a full understanding of the subject of guides. 

We reached a very fine spring, December 2, in a rich valley, and 
the ruins of a large rancho supposed to be named San Bernardino; I 
remained a day, and we met and traded with some Apaches. But here, 
most important, the battalion hunted, and killed a good supply of beef, 
and this resource was enjoyed about twelve days, until the San Pedro 
river was reached and left. The cattle, or their sires, had escaped when 
the Apaches broke up a number of large ranchos; we passed the ruins of 
another on the San Pedro. They were quite as wild as buffalo, and more 
dangerous. It is most probable that this full supply saved the battalion 
from a great disaster. 

Communication was had with the commander, as we approached Tuc- 
son, and we found it evacuated. Two days were passed here, and pos- 
session was taken of a supply of government wheat, found in the fort; 
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also of tobacco. The wheat was a most welcome addition to the subsist- 
ence of both men and mules. 

The march from Tucson to the Gila was over seventy miles of a level 
clay and sand, waterless desert; it was made in fifty-two hours, parts of 
three nights; no ration was issued, and the third night the captains were 
allowed to get their companies on the best they could. But ten miles 
from the river the battalion encamped at some rain-water pools. 

At the Gila I fell into General Kearny’s trail; and a few miles below are 
villages of Pimo and Maracopa Indians; very moral and every way inter- 
esting; in fact, half civilized, self-developed, without the vices of white 
men. They are not aggressive, but have made other tribes afraid to at- 
tack them; so they live in peace. 

January 10, day and night, the Rio Grande was crossed about ten 
miles below the mouth of the Gila; the river is as large and deep as the 
Missouri; the ford was about a mile, with a sand island in the midst; it 
swam, in places, the smaller mules. I had two water-tight wagon bodies ; 
these very slowly carried the men, and the little baggage and provisions 
left. 

Poor, exhausted men! it seemed as if they could not be got over, and 
I could not be on both sides ; and they had sterner trial just ahead! There 
was no grazing the west side, and the march must go on; I had to leave 
one company in the middle of the river; I knew it would excite energy. 
I expected to find a well of water fifteen miles on; when we arrived it 


was dry. . . . Across this desert—which is evidently a former bottom 
of the Gulf—the battalion marched irregularly, partly by night ; I give an 
official résumé of part of it: “ Thus, without water for near three days, 


for the animals, and camping two nights in succession without water, the 
battalion made, in forty-eight hours, four marches of eighteen, eight, 
eleven, and nineteen miles, suffering from frost, and from summer heat.” 
At this time their sole food was fresh meat; and of many the feet were 
bare save for wrappings. 

Between this desert and the ocean was found no great obstacle to a 
railroad ; the Sierra Nevada does not extend so far, or becomes broken 
into irregular, low mountains, with passes. 

The battalion arrived and camped at San Diego Mission, six miles 
from San Diego, January 29, 1847. It had marched eleven hundred miles 
from Santa Fé, in a hundred and three days ; but from Fort Leavenworth 
about eighteen hundred miles. 











A WINTER’S WORK OF A CAPTAIN OF DRAGOONS 
II \ 


HOW HE MADE A ROAD AND MAP, DISCOVERING A PRACTICABLE RAIL- 
ROAD ROUTE TO THE PACIFIC, YEARS BEFORE ANY OTHER; AND 
HOW HE MADE A NEW SOUTHERN BOUNDARY OF THE UNITED STATES 


No commander could have more multiplied and anxious cares than the 
lieutenant-colonel of this battalion, without instruction, but undertaking 
a fearful task. But with all his labors, he took upon himself another, viz.: 
to make a map of the country and road as he passed.* 

A pocket compass, pencil, and a small, ruled blank-book constituted all 
the appliances; the distance of ruled lines gave the scale of miles; an old 
habit of estimating distances marched by the watch and hourly rate had 
given him great accuracy, and thus he completed the dead reckoning. 
The notes were mostly taken on muleback. 

From the point where General Kearny left the Rio Grande, about two 
hundred and twenty-eight miles below Santa Fé, and where our routes 
diverged, I made, as described, a map or sketch. Captain Emory, Topo- 
graphical Engineers, of General Kearny’s staff, had the special duty of 
making a map, with the use, of course, of the best instruments. Afterward, 
when Captain Emory was making over his map, in Washington, my sketch 
was put in his hands; he expressed great surprise at its accuracy, and 
copied it on his official map. It appeared on numerous maps and atlases 
as ‘** Lieutenant-Colonel Cooke’s wagon road.” The treaty of peace and 
boundaries with Mexico established the Gila River as part of the boundary. 
A new administration, in which southern interests prevailed, and with the 
great problem of the practicability of a transcontinental railroad still un- 
solved, had the map of this route and the report of the whole march before 
them, in a congressional document. These gave exactly the solution of 
the problem; relieved the great apprehensions of the lofty Rocky Moun- 
tains and Sierra Nevada, and of their snows; for here no important 
obstacle existed. 

The new Gadsden Treaty was the result; it was signed December 30, 
1853. Accordingly it is found that the new boundary is constituted of 
arbitrary right lines and angles, with no mentioned or actual natural object 
or feature; only it makes the most southern line a tangent to the great 
southern bend of my road; that accomplished, a right line, to the west and 
north, to the Colorado, some ten miles below my crossing, completes the 
new boundary, which embraces the whole route. The territory gained is 


* The Conquest of New Mexico and California, Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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not a// rainless or waterless or mountainous, and it includes a frontier gar- 
rison town, Tucson. 

Explorations and surveys were made, even after the new treaty; five 
special routes were examined and reported upon—one near 47th and 49th 
parallels of latitude, another near the 41st and 42d, one near the 35th 
parallel, and one near the 32d—in part the route of the battalion. 

In February, 1855, the Secretary of War reported to Congress these 
explorations and surveys, and he expressed the decided opinion that the 
so-called 32d parallel route “was the most practicable and economical 
route for a railroad from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean.” * 
This is the present “‘ Southern Pacific.” 


III 
AND HOW HIS BATTALION PUT AN END TO THE FREMONT MUTINY 


After putting the battalion in camp at San Diego Mission I rode six 
miles to San Diego and reported to General Kearny. 

General Kearny, accompanied by Commodore Stockton, whom he had 
persuaded that it was his duty to use his marine force by land against the 
Californians who were in arms and in large force, had marched from San 
Diego for Pueblo de los Angeles December 29. On January 8 and 9g he 
had defeated the insurgents, and on the 11th occupied that capital. 

Colonel Fremont had been marching his mounted men to meet these 
enemies for six weeks—three hundred and fifty-four miles in all ; this rate, 
of about eight miles a day, was not hastened by daily news received, and 
even official notice, of the approaching conflicts. Accordingly, when the 
capital surrendered he was a few miles off, and, with a governor de facto, 
and a legal governor (and general officer) at the head of troops in the 
capital which they had just captured, made a treaty of capitulation and 
peace with the insurgent commander! 

This last signed himself “ Andrew Pico, Commandant of Squadron, Chief 
of the National Forces of California.” Fremont signed himself “ Military 
Commandant of California.” The document is made to appear executed at 
Los Angeles, January 16, when Stockton and Kearny were both present! ¢ 
Strange use of falsehood, that does not deceive. 

On Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont’s meeting General Kearny, at Los Ange- 
les, he refused to obey him, and to put the “ battalion ” under his orders. 


* See General O. M. Poe’s able report on Zvanscontinental Railways, in General Sherman’s 
last annual report, 1883. 
+ Stockton forwarded it to the Secretary of the Navy on the rsth ! 
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General Kearny, on the 18th, set out with his sixty dismounted dragoons 
to return to San Diego. 

January 14, Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont marched his battalion into 
Los Angeles. Commodore Stockton appointed Fremont governor of Cali- 
fornia, January I9. 

General Kearny was on the eve of embarking on a ship of war for 
Monterey, when I reported to him. He instructed me to march to San 
Luis Rey, a fine large mission in good preservation, fifty-three miles on the 
Los Angeles road, and there take quarters, and await events; but to ex- 
ercise such authority or power as might become necessary, in my judg- 
ment. Commodore Shubrick was then expected at Monterey as Com- 
mander of the Pacific Squadron. 

Colonel Fremont was now at Los Angeles, and his battalion in a neigh- 
boring strong mission. 

It seems difficult to name or characterize this body of mountain and 
prairie wanderers collected by Colonel Fremont. They had never been 
mustered in United States service—had never done any service; there 
was no one of them (lieutenant-colonel included) who could give the first 
lesson of any kind of military instruction ; from all the revolutionary skir- 
mishes at the North they seem to have been notably absent. But they 
were hirelings, and of a man who they believed had great backing, and to 
support his mutiny was as dignified and military a part as they had yet 
performed. 

Colonel Fremont’s “ Secretary of State” paid his respects at San Luis 
Rey, on his way to “ represent the government” at Commodore Stockton’s 
22d February ball at Monterey. He gave out that the “ Governor” would 
resist by force any attack made to displace him; that two companies of 
Californians had been raised for service; and that “a thousand Califor- 
nians would rise to support him,” etc. But I considered this “ representa- 
tive’s ” opinions and assertions equally unreliable. 

I find, taken from a journal, the following somewhat humorous entry 
for March 1. “For forty days I have commanded the legal forces in Cali- 
fornia, the war still existing ; and, not pretending to the highest authority 
of any sort, have had no communication with any higher, or any other, 
military, naval, or civil. I have put a garrison in San Diego, the 
civil officers, appointed by a naval officer, otherwise refusing to serve, 
while a naval officer ashore is styled by some ‘Governor of San Diego.’ 

“ General Kearny is supreme somewhere up the coast ; Colonel Fremont 
supreme at Pueblo de los Angeles; Commodore Stockton is ‘Com- 
mander-in-Chief’ at San Diego; Commodore Shubrick the same at Monte- 
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rey, and I at San Luis Rey; and we are all supremely poor, the govern- 
ment having no supplies, money, or credit, and we hold the territory be- 
cause Mexico is poorest of all.” 

Whether or not from poverty, my battalion had for several weeks been 
wholly without rations—save beef, the drug of the country. 

(An officer was sent to the Sandwich Islands, for specie and rations.) 

March 14, Major H. S. Turner, aid-de-camp of General Kearny, ar- 
rived at the mission. He bore an announcement of Commodore Shu- 
brick, ‘‘ Commander-in-Chief of the Naval Forces,” and General Kearny, 
as governor, all by government assignment; also a proclamation of 
Governor Kearny. : 

Major Turner delivered to Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont an order to dis- 
band his battalion; but those of them that desired it should be mustered 
into public service. He also delivered an order placing Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cooke in command of the southern half of California. 

' Lieutenant-Colonel Cooke sent a courier to Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont 
to ascertain what number of the men had been mustered into service. 

An answer came from a “ Governor” by his “ Secretary of State,” that 
none had consented to enter the public service; but, as rumors of insurrec- 
tion were rife, it was not deemed safe to disband them. He asked for no 
assistance, but added the “ battalion would be amply sufficient for the 
safety of the artillery and ordnance stores.” 

But Lieutenant-Colonel Cooke immediately broke up at San Luis Rey, 
and marched for Los Angeles, where he arrived March 23. He was met 
very politely by Major Gillespie, and informed that Colonel Fremont had 
left for Monterey the day before. 


























NOTES FROM HARVARD COLLEGE 
ITS PHYSICAL BASIS AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


“How many acres in that college quadrangle at Harvard Square?” 
“ About a hundred and fifty,” answered one of the divinity-school men. 
“No, not less than six hundred,” rejoined another. Their answers show 
our need of definite knowledge. 

The little quadrangle in question contains about twenty-three acres. 
It carries five ample dwelling-houses, two chapels, seven big dormitories, five 
large buildings full of lecture-rooms or laboratories, besides the old Dane 
Law School building, and the huge granite library building known as Gore 
Hall. These are about half of the college buildings. Others are scattered 
here and there. Across the road to the south and west are other dormi- 
tories. Beyond the roads to the north are Memorial Hall, gymnasiums, the 
new Law School, the Divinity Hall, with its new library, the Scientific 
School, and the museums. A mile to the west are the Observatory and 
the Botanic Garden; while the Medical School and Dental School are 
three miles away, in Boston, and the Farm School, with the School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, is three or four miles farther off, at Jamaica Plain. 

The fact that the college works with so many hands and covers so much 
ground is what keeps her so wretchedly poor. For, to suppose that Har- 
vard is just rolling in wealth and doesn’t know what to do with her cash, 
is about as correct as that divinity-school estimate of the college quad- 
rangle. Harvard would be rich if she were not ambitious. Lazy colleges 
grow rich.. But at Cambridge some very live men know that power means 
duty—that money brings opportunity and responsibility. If they see any- 
thing good in “ Fair Harvard,” they see nothing to make men vain, but 
only the good beginning of something which they intend to make better. 
Harvard is still growing. It has a future as well asa past, and the most 
remarkable thing about its life to-day is the pluck, the true grit, with 
which its sons face the music of the present. 

The school needs about five million dollars to set it well upon its feet, 
and to make it the great university it is destined to be. But those millions 
are sure to come, as others have come, because these live men believe in 
that practical sense which vigorously abandons the methods of the darker 
ages and faces the future. The administration of President Eliot, when it 
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is concluded, will stand as a monument to commemorate this American 
genius for college building. 

But Harvard’s glory is apparent in her poverty. The pressure upon 
her resources is simply tremendous. Men less kind and courteous would 
be ceaselessly wrangling and bitterly jealous, if called to struggle as these 
do for their share of the college income; while each department, each 
scientific school, the gymnasium, the library, get but part of what they 
need, and each is just able to pull through the year and not run in debt. 
This only means that the life of the school is grandly vigorous. Its vari- 
ous departments beset the sorely tried president and treasurer with the 
appetites of growing boys. But that appetite shows that the family re- 
sources are increasing, and that the college loaf will be big enough by and 
by. 

The physical and financial foundation of Harvard to-day lies about in 
the following shape: the college grounds, buildings, libraries, labora- 
tories, with their equipments, have cost several million dollars. Nobody 
asks or cares how many, for all look to the future, not to the past. The 
business carried on in the several departments is as follows: 
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The year 1887 will add about a million dollars to Harvard’s productive 
property by bringing in two large bequests. Her wealthy sons, dying or 
preparing to die, always remember their alma mater. Their confidence in 
her grows as they see how wisely her affairs are handled. Her treasurer 
gets more than five per cent. upon her large investments, which men deem 
a high rate in New England now. And her productive property is quoted 
as $5,190,772.35. This amount will soon be doubled. The financial basis 
may be counted as already secure. 

About six million dollars of endowment are now happily invested. 
Several millions’ worth of grand buildings, with all that man could ask for 
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in the way of libraries, apparatus, etc., are thronged with students. But 
there is something better yet at Harvard. It takes more than money to 
make a college—that is, a college of the future. Wisdom cannot be 
bought. Experience costs time and tears. Sectarian colleges, and prob- 
ably all others, have their squabbling age, an age of hair-pulling and scratch- 
ing, an age of petty jealousies, rivalries, and quarrels. If any man doubts 
that, let him come here and read the story of Harvard’s childhood. It 
took two hundred years to outgrow it. It makes a curious record, this 
story of the Puritan popes who wanted to be president, or wanted a pro- 
fessorship for self or son, or wanted a certain policy pursued, a course of 
study introduced, or a certain theology adopted. Affairs now move with 
an amazing absence of friction. Personal relations are charmingly free 
from constraint. We can have all courses of study desired, and the theol- 
ogies are welcome, one and all. 

Of course, this means only that the pioneer work is done, the forests 
are felled, the stumps are rooted out, fences are up, buildings are ready, 
and the harvests are coming in. 

The young men now at work here rank as follows: Freshmen, 280; 
Sophomores, 224; Juniors, 238; Seniors, 239; Resident graduates and 
students, 166; Horse Doctors, 25; Dentists, 28; Natural Sciences, 22; 
Physicians, 271 ; Ministers, 20; Lawyers, 180. Number of students, 1,693 ; 
number of teachers, 179. 

It may cause surprise that so few are recorded as special students of 
science. But a grand science school, the Institute of Technology, in Bos- 
ton, gathers a thousand men who might otherwise come here. The thou- 
sand students in the college proper are all students of science ; while they 
remember, too, that history is a science, and that literature, political econ- 
omy, and ethics are sciences as well as arts. It is well understood here 
that a man of science may easily be a narrow-minded bigot and a 
thoroughly ignorant man. It is often said that one who is to become a 
specialist—to devote his life to one thing—needs, first of all, the broadest 
possible culture for a foundation, to save him from becoming narrow- 
minded and being left specially ignorant because of his specialty. 

Harvard, we say, has passed her childhood ; the worries of her teeth- 
ing are over, and she is fairly weaned. The ecclesiastical nurses so kind 
to her in her tender years have let her go at last—somewhat reluctantly. 
She knows, meanwhile, that she could not have passed her babyhood with- 
out their help, and her relations with them are sure to remain kindly. 
There is no talk here of the conflict of religion and science. Nobody here 
gives the name “ religion” to that dead forest of theology whose dry limbs 
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are cracking and falling with every vigorous wind that stirs. And nobody 
has done more than the clergy to free old Harvard from certain false 
theories as to study which fettered her young feet quite as sorely as any 
false theology ever tied her hands. 

Dr. Bellows sounded a trumpet-call for this scholarly advance when he 
spoke here, in 1853, of ‘‘ The Ledger and the Lexicon.”” He showed that 
business educates men, and that the best college is only a preparatory school, 
fitting the boy to begin that larger education which lasts through life. 
That masterly oration might well be taken as a landmark from which to 
measure the gain in our ideas as to a college boy’s training. Dr. Bellows 
knew right well that danger and difficulty are the two great educators. 
He knew that nothing else so sharpens the eye, quickens the conscience, 
trains the judgment, steadies and strengthens the will, as doesthe taking 
of risks while bearing responsibility. And he held our manufacturers and 
our merchant princes to be the best educated men in America. Such a 
view was a novelty in Cambridge. It might well be thought to cast con- 
tempt on scholarship. It made men open their eyes very wide. But that 
was just what the orator wanted. He knew that the dust of old lexicons 
had made many eyes feeble and timid. He meant all that he said, 
and he hoped that those peeping, squinting eyes should be opened so 
wide that Boston men could see at least as far west as the Hudson River, 
if they could not see also our people’s great need of practical training, in 
that wilderness beyond the Mississippi. Nothing is truly beautiful, he said, 
which is not also useful. Virtue does not lose its beauty, “like a Chinese 
lady’s foot,” when it is made useful as well as beautiful. Utility is a vul- 
gar word only when used in a vulgar way. 

Old Harvard’s life has never lost the vigorous impulse given by Dr. Bel- 
lows’s grand words. The West has become the teacher of the East. Charles 
Francis Adams, as President of the Union Pacific Railway, learns more 
there than he ever learned in college here. It is he who says to-day more 
loudly than anybody else, “ A live language is as good as a dead one, if 
not a good deal better ; and you shall not compel our boys to study Greek 
unless they wish to study Greek.” 

Yet the most important thing is not what we study, but how. Greek 
can be studied here with admirable facilities ; so can all the languages and 
all the sciences, and the best of it all is that good as are the helps and high 
as are the standards, nobody has such a conceited estimate of them as not 
earnestly to strive to make them better. Knowledge is here thoroughly 
humble over its own ignorance; it knows enough to know its own limita- 
tions. The college life is so vigorous as to spend nearly a million dollars 
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a year, and still feel wretchedly pinched in every department by poverty. 
And the mental life is so vigorous that scholars feel, all the time, mortaily 
ashamed of doing so little. 

Men here know that a comfortably padded professor’s chait makes much 
too soft a seat for aman. Its embrace is fatal. It makes a soft head and 
a lazy heart, if a teacher may loaf away his life therein in elegant leisure. 
Old Harvard knew something of that; it is now largely a thing of the past. 
The examination of a teacher here is now quite as sharp as that of a stu- 
dent. He is asked every year as to what he is doing. Is he growing? Is 
he learning? Is he producing anything? If not, “ Why cumbereth it the 
ground?” 

In 1881 a list was printed of the publications of Harvard University 
and its officers for the ten years, 1870-1880. Last year a similar list saw 
the light, giving the publications of the five years, 1881-1885. Books, 
pamphlets, magazine articles, contributions to newspapers, anything that 
shows mental life—you find them all in this record. For five years the 
rate of production was not low when, in that time, these publications num- 
ber nearly 1,800. Of these about 500 treat literary topics, while over 
1,200 deal with questions of science. 

When the teachers work thus, the scholars are not idle. Life works by 
certain divine contagion. Facilities, opportunities, rules, standards, tra- 
ditions—all are good; but life itself is better, and a working faculty will 
make a working school. That is the central fact of student life at Har- 
vard; this is a working school. Space forbids any attempt to show here 
the courses of study, or to insert examination papers fitted to show what 
advanced students are expected todo. The chief fact is that the stand- 
ards are all the time advancing, while:methods are improved and facilities 
are increased. The library statistics form one index to show student 
work. Here are over 300,000 volumes and a third as many pamphlets 
which are here for use. They are not kept like the old lady’s umbrella, 
which she boasted she had had for twenty-seven years, “and it’s never 
been wet yet.” Some libraries are kept like that. But here they wish to 
see books worn out, so far as honest use will wear them. New atlases, 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, speedily grow ragged, and the bookbinder has 
a tremendous bill every month. 

A new help to student-work is for a professor to gather out of the 
whole library such books (no matter how many) as he wishes his classes 
especially to study. These are put in an alcove under his name; his 
pupils have access to them all day, and take them over-night, returning 


them next morning. 
Vo. XVITI.—No. 6.—35 
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This plan is new, but it grows in favor. In 1880, thirty-five teachers 
thus reserved 3,330 books. In 1886, fifty-six teachers reserved 5,840. All 
books lent out numbered, in 1880, 41,986; in 1886, 60,195. This rate of 
increase greatly outruns that of the number of students. It speaks of an 
increasing industry and productiveness. And the best thing about the 
intellectual life here is that it is hopeful and not timid—it looks forward. 

Near Memorial Hall was recently set a charming statue of John Har- 
vard. The young clergyman sits in his chair, his pulpit robe thrown around 
him, his book open on his knee, his thin face and tranquil, hopeful eyes 
turned toward the western sky. He is thinking of the days that are to be. 
He hears nothing of the vigorous tide of life now flowing round his chair. 
He knows nothing of past success or present attainment. His face shows 
no trace either of self-distrust or of self-satisfaction. But the quiet uncon- 
sciousness with which his trustful hope looks toward the west is something 
good to see, and is typical of the college life to-day. 














THE TREADMILL IN AMERICA 


IT HAD NO EXISTENCE ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


In his History of the People of the United States, Professor McMaster 
depicts in dark colors the judicial and penal system existing among us 
one hundred years ago, as in strong contrast with the milder and hu- 
maner features of society at the present day. It is fortunate for him 
that he will close his fifth volume with 1860, or with the beginning of 
the late civil war, and will not have to tarnish his pages and falsify his 
deduction by a recital of the unparalleled cruelties of Andersonville, Belle 
Isle, and Libby Prison, or of the penitentiary convict system of Georgia, 
compared with which “ Newgate in Connecticut” was a comfortable home 
or an “industrial school.” 

As an extreme symbol of the times he says, with great emphasis, “ ¢he 
treadmill was always going (Vol.1., p. 100). To illustrate the nature of this 
machine in use, he says‘that “to turn the crank of a spinning-frame by 
hand was worse than a treadmill’—a frank admission in favor of the 
latter (Vol. II., p. 164). 

The unsophisticated reader may well inquire what this instrument is, 
and whether it was then or is now in use as a means of punishment and 
reformatory discipline. He has seen the inclined-plane machine for saw- 
ing wood, threshing grain, and moving ferry-boats by horse-power; and 
in the dairy regions a sheep or a dog on the wheel for hours, churning the 
milk for butter ; but sees not where the moral element comes in. The dog, 
however, at every recurring period of work, is painfully and almost hu- 
manly conscious, and reluctant to begin his task. The principle was very 
early applied in this country and brought from Europe. The first patroon, 
Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, in 1646, built a corn-mill, moved by two horses, for 
five hundred florins, with Peter Cornelisz,on equal terms, and others are men- 
tioned at the same time.* “It is alsoshown in a clever woodcut of a corn- 
mill worked in the same way, in the Zheatrum Mach. Novum, by A. G. Boek- 
ler, Nuremberg, 1662, fo!l., and other cuts of mills worked by treading inside 
the periphery of a wheel, as a kitchen spit was formerly turned by a dog, 
as a squirrel in his cage.” + It seems to be an industrial machine only. 
The reader is left without note or comment, and, as in many other in- 


* Munsell?’s Albany, Vol. 1., p. 35. + Notes and Queries, Ap. 25, 1857, p. 336. 
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stances, with no reference; and he sets out to discover this nondescript 
emblem of the cruelty of the people of 1783. He examines the contem- 
poraneous and succeeding authorities, as to the customs of society in this 
department. The name is not found in any vocabulary of the latter part 
of the last century, or the first part of this. He finds, under “ Tread- 
mill,” in Wedbster’s Unabridged, a figure of the machine, but the mechanism 
and the human power working it suggest the doubt if, with all the evi- 
dence to the contrary in the accompanying pages as to the state of the 
arts, the zdea of using it as a punitive machine could have existed in this 
country a hundred years ago. He inquires among jurists, and an eminent 
chief-justice in this city relates that his father took him, a lad of eight years, 
in 1823, to see a treadmill in one of the city prisons, and he describes its 
operation. The writer recalls a description of the same by his father, a 
country merchant in the interior of this state, on returning from the city 
after seeing it in operation, and bringing a print of it. Dr. E. E. Wines 
says: ‘“ The treadmill as no place in the prisons of the United States.” * 
Every one knows this was true when he wrote, and it was superfluous to 
mention it, as its memory has faded and its name nearly vanished for 
halt-a century. If Dr. Wines means that it was mever in use here, there 
is no question that he iswrong. Mr. C. L. Brace incorrectly states that ‘‘as 
far back as in 1822 the punishment of the treadmill had been given up 
in New York state as barbarous.” + Mr. Michael Cassidy, warden of the 
penitentiary in Philadelphia, writes, May 3, 1884: “In reply to your in- 
quiries I will state that there never was, in the history of this institution, a 
treadmill or anything that could be mistaken for one.” 

Mr. Gideon Haynes, ex-warden of Old State Prison, Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, writes, May 2, 1884: “In 1822 an effort was made to in- 
troduce the treadmill into the prison. |The warden was directed to ob- 
tain information from New York in regard to it. The power was applied 
to the grinding of corn, but it having been ascertained that the men upon 
an average could not grind over one bushel per day (per man), the project 
was deemed too expensive, and was dropped. It has never been used in 
this state.” 

The New York Gazette, Wednesday, January 8, 1823, records that “In 
the Senate of Massachusetts, on Tuesday last, Mr. Rotch moved for a com- 
mittee to obtain a model of the stepping or treading mill now in operation, 
as at present in use in the city of New York. Colonel Perkins was the 
committee.” The idea was thus fully before the people of Massachusetts 


* State Prisons in the United States. 


+ The First Century of the Republic. 1876. Art. ‘‘ Humanitarian Progress,’’ p. 462. 
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in 1822—'23, and was discarded. Mr. J. E. Chamberlain, warden of the Con- 
necticut State Prison, writes, March 26, 1886: ‘“‘ We have no record of there 
being a treadmill in the old prison in Simsbury, the Connecticut Newgate. 
The history of that prison makes no mention of such an instrument of tor- 
ture.” In Connecticut, however, the machine was adopted. At Newgate “a 
building for a treadmill was erected about the year 1824, for the purpose of 
grinding corn for the prisoners. Of all labor required of the prisoners, 
the treadmill was the worst.” * An article on “ Newgate Prison,” in the 
Magazine of American History, Vol. XV., p. 334, says: ‘The old treadmill 
zs silent!” though still remaining there. 

The use of this ceased, doubtless, on or before the removal to the new 
state prison at Wethersfield, in 1827, as we find no further mention of it. 
From the uniform trend of these notices to New York, search was made 
in several histories of the city, with no satisfactory result. On visiting 
Bellevue, to get information of Warden O’Rourke, he politely directed me, 
through an attendant, to a respectable inmate, ‘who, if any one, could 
serve me.’’ His memory did not reach back to 1783, but only to 1822-'24, 
and his intelligence aided me greatly, as he informed me of a book called 
The History of the Treadmill, by James Hardie, the gate-keeper, New York, 
1824. On inquiry at several libraries the book was found to be rare, 
and finally, in that invaluable repository of local history, The New York 
Historical Society Library, the treasure, a small, thin quarto, was pro- 
duced. The history was quite complete as to the men who benevolently 
instituted it, hoping thereby to ameliorate the condition of a certain 
class of mild criminality and to recover them to virtue, as well as to the 
diminution of the cost of the corrective process, as to the temporary suc- 
cess of the scheme, through the fear of recommitment, and, finally, as 
to its abandonment from the conviction that the punishment was too 
severe, even cruel. 

Having located the treadmill and found it a modern machine for pun- 
ishment, inquiry was made as to its origin. A writer in Motes and Queries— 
quoting from Chesterton’s Revelations of Prison Life—gives the follow- 
ing narration: The inventor was an engineer, Mr. (and Sir) William Cubitt, 
of Ipswich, England. “All who may be acquainted with the county 
jail of Suffolk at Bury St. Edmunds, or, rather, such as it was twenty years 
and upwards ago, must be aware of the unsightly feature then exhibited 
(after passing through the main entrance) of mere open iron fences, sepa- 
rating yards occupied by prisoners from the passage trod by incoming 
visitors. The inmates were seen lounging idly about in surly groups. A 


* Phelps, R. H. A History of Newgate at Connecticut, p. go. 
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magistrate, meeting Mr. Cubitt in this passage, said: ‘I wish to God, Mr, 
Cubitt, you would suggest to us some mode of employing these fellows. 
Could not something like a wheel become available?’ An instantaneous 
idea flashed through the mind of Mr. Cubitt, who whispered to himself, 
‘The wheel elongated ;’ and merely saying to his interrogator, ‘ Something 
has struck me which may prove worthy of further investigation, and per- 
haps you may hear from me on the subject,’ took his leave. After- 
reflection enabled Mr. Cubitt to fashion all the mechanical requirements 
into a practical form, and by such a casual incident did the treadmill start 
into existence in 1817 or 1818, and soon came into general adoption in the 
prisons of the country as a type of hard labor.”* According to the 
“Fifth Report of the Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline ”’ 
in Great Britain it was in use in forty-four places, and recommittals were 
reduced one-half. 

Something very like this was seen at Spandau, nine miles west of Ber- 
lin, Prussia, in a prison, April 11, 1828, by Dr. Charles Hodge of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, who says: “Those condemned to hard labor turn the 
great wheel which sets the machinery in motion for the manufacture of 
cotton and wool.”+ We next inquire when and how it was introduced into 
America. Those well-known philanthropic “ Friends,” Isaac Collins and 
Stephen Grellet, recommended its adoption to Mayor Stephen Allen of 
New York, who reported in favor of its adoption, February 11, 1822. The 
common council authorized its construction at Bellevue. Friend Thomas 
Eddy made the plans, and on the 5th of August the mayor reported that 
“one wheel was completed,”t and on the 28th of October, “‘ that the build- 
ing and machinery had been completed on the 7th of September; and on 
the 23d of September it was in full operation.” 

The house was of stone, sixty by thirty feet, two stories and a garret. 
Each story was divided by a strong wall into two rooms. There were four 
wheels, two below, where the men were, and two above, for women, next 
the penitentiary. In the other side, below, were the bolting-machine and 
other conveniences for receiving the flour or meal; and above, over this, 
were the mill-stones, hopper, and screen, and the granary in the garret. 
The shaft and wheel were of iron; the steps of boards seven and one-half 
inches high and twenty-four feet long; the wheel of the same length and 
fifteen and one-half feet round. Eight to sixteen prisoners were on the 
machine at once, who passed on these endless stairs from left to right eight 


* NM, & Q., IIL, pp. 236, 290, 439.—2d Series, S. N. 67. Apr. 11, 1857. 
+ Life of Dr. C. Hodge, p. 183. 
t Minutes Com. Council, Vol. XLVI. 
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minutes on and four off, and twenty minutes rest in an hour. Forty to 
fifty bushels of corn and rye, for the almshouse, penitentiary, and bridewell, 
were ground daily. 

The advantages of the machine were: 1. No time was required to learn 
the working of it. 2. Prisoners cannot shirk their work, for all must work 
in proportion to their weight. 3. Instead of water, steam, or wind, animal 
power is used. 4. Punishment is constant and suffering severe ; its monoto- 
nous steadiness constitutes its terror, and breaks down the obstinate crim- 
inal spirit. Before, there were fifteen or twenty vagrants every morning at 
the police; some sent to the penitentiary, and again and again recom- 
mitted; since, the magistrate says: “In the short time it has been in full 
operation and generally known, it has saved the annual committal of thou- 
sands of vagrants.” The cost of grinding the grain previously averaged 
$1,900 annually—now free of cost. The cost of the mill was $3,050.09— 
the appropriation $3,000. The previous cost of working the convicts, out 
of the prison, was $7,000 annually. 

Here, then, was a perfect machine, a triumph of the material over the 
spiritual, which promised great satisfaction to the promoters of the ex- 
periment. The same advantageous results had been observed in Eng- 
land, and it was heralded widely as a great advance in that most difficult 
problem of society, “prison discipline.’ Information was sought so ear- 
nestly that “the mayor, January 20, 1823, requests leave to print one hun- 
dred copies of the plan and discipline of the stepping-mill, for giving away, 
on numerous applications.”* Time and experience developed some results 
that excited anxiety in some minds whether all was right. The benevo- 
lent Thomas Eddy studied carefully the operation of his device, and, in 
1823, wrote to the mayor “about the present defects in the mode of em- 
ploying convicts on the treadmill and the adequate remedy.” As might 
be expected, uneasiness had also arisen in England, and serious objections 
to it are found in their prison reports of 1823. In 1824 J. M. Goff, in Eng- 
land, wrote a pamphlet “ On the Mischiefs Incident to the Tread Wheel.” 
All these were ominous. The novelty of the machine and the wide circula- 
tion of representations of it in full operation greatly stimulated the curiosity 
of the public, and though the Bellevue + of that day was far away, the scene 
attracted many visitors. “ Mr. A. Burtis, the superintendent of the tread- 
mill, reported on the great number of visitors, which was referred to the 
police committee.” This committee reported, August 30, “ that no per- 
son be allowed to visit the treadmill without permission of the mayor, the 


* Min. Com. Council, Vol. XLVII., p. 92. 
t At the foot of East 26th Street, as now. 
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recorder, or the commissioners of the almshouse,” and, “September 27, 
1824, permits were ordered printed in blank.” 

This was not an imaginary evil—a mere inconvenience to the keepers. 
It had become a great nuisance to them and to the prisoners, who still had 
some rights, and, if not entirely stopped, it needed to be regulated, for the 
visiting had become a public amusement. “The average number daily 
was five hundred, and in the last Easter and Whitsunday week there were 
over one thousand daily.” * It was not true, as Holmes wrote in his 
“ Treadmill Song,” 


“They've built us up a noble wall 
To keep the vulgar out,”’ 


but the reverse. Time went on, and the defects referred to by Friend Eddy 
and others did not disappear—they became chronic; they were inherent, 
and that by an unchangeable law of the Creator when he made man, and 
became too serious to be ignored by the municipal authorities. In the 
Common Council, October 30, 1826, ‘Mr. Van Wyck presented a resolu- 
tion—the Police Commissioners to inquire and report concerning the dis- 
continuing the use of the treadmill in certain cases, and till a report is 
made, uo female to be placed on the treadmill under any pretense whatever.’’+ 

Whether Mr. Van Wyck was more intelligent or courageous or humane 
than his associates, or not, his resolution indicates his belief in ux fait ac- 
compli, and while offering to the commissioners an official tribute and time 
for deliberate action, he secured his object at once—absolute, immediate 
prohibition, and he should ever be held in grateful remembrance. 

“ The treadmill was in operation from the 23d of September, 1822, till 
November, 1824, when it was necessarily suspended in consequence of 
many being sick of a malignant disease called the typhus, or jail, fever, 
which had raged among the prisoners, and to which numbers of them fell 
victims, as also Dr. Wm. L. Belden and three of the keepers.” + 

How long it survived after the motion of Mr. Van Wyck no record has 
been found. Failing to realize the expectations of its early advocates and 
of the public, it probably went into disuse, “unhonored and unsung,” 
and it was so buried and forgotten that for nearly half a century it has 
been rarely mentioned, and would have remained so but for this recent 
resuscitation by Professor McMaster. It may safely be assumed that Dr. 
Holmes and Professor McMaster never saw a treadmill in America. The 
former entered Harvard College in 1825, and graduated in 1829, and 


* Hardie, p. 37. + Min. Com. Council, Vol. LIX., p. 15. 
¢ Hardie’s Picture of New York, p. 192. 
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during the next seven years was studying law and medicine and writing 
poetry. The treadmill had not been adopted in Massachusetts, and the 
doctor may not have visited his Dutch relatives in New York, the Wen- 
dells. The stories of the time rather amused him than awakened his sym- 
pathy. With unsparing pen he impaled his weakest victim with : 
“Wake up, wake up, my duck-legged man, 
And stir your solid pegs,” 
and the illusions of the rollicking fellows were thus set forth by one of 
them: 
“If ever they shall turn me out, 
When I have better grown, 
Now, hang me, but I mean to have 
A treadmill of my own ! 


‘‘Hark! fellows, there’s the supper bell ! 
And now our work is done ; 
It’s pretty sport, suppose we take 
A round or two for fun.” 

If the poet, with the generous sympathies of his later life, could have 
witnessed the suffering of the representatives of ‘‘ that sisterhood for which 
he is ever ready to enter the lists’’ with glove and lance, his clarion words 
would have been heard, and instead of that soulless “ Treadmill Song ” he 
would have given a stirring idyl, like Hood’s “ Song of the Shirt,” which 
would have secured a permanent place in literature. 

Professor McMaster had not then begun to observe the course of 
human affairs, and was obviously unacquainted with Holmes’s song. To 
him the tradition of the treadmill comes down the ages, with the accu- 
mulated force of a century, an emblem of the barbarism of the people of 
1783; but with an anachronism of more than a third of a century—which 
in history is inexcusable. A historian runs serious risk when he seizes 
upon a transient experiment in an unknown science, in the present century, 
and charges it over to the discredit of the previous century. The premises 
and the conclusions are alike unfortunate and misleading. It has been 
well said by a distinguished historical writer that “in determining what 
kind of men our fathers were we are to compare their laws, not with ours, 
but with the laws they renounced” (Dr. Leonard Bacon). The same is 
true of their manners and customs and their religious life. 


DSiden, LK (‘uCltec > 


NEw YorkK City, NOVEMBER, 1887. 
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MINOR TOPICS 
THE PROTOTYPE OF “LEATHER-STOCKING ” 


EDITOR OF MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History: 

From the discussion fro and con, in late numbers of your magazine, regarding 
the identity of a prominent character in one of Mr. Fenimore Cooper’s novels, I 
am reminded of another competitor, not, however, representing the same personage 
referred to, as portrayed in the Spy. Probably a more original pattern of a 
sort of man once to be found outside the borders of the settlements, within the 
dense shadows of an American wilderness, but scarce elsewhere, was the type of the 
genuine, natural, and famous Leather-stocking. Mr. Cooper, with even his masterly 
talents, could not have written his ‘‘ Leather-stocking Tales” in the city of Lon- 
don or Paris or New York, without his personal experience gained in a residence 
on the frontier at an early period, by the groves of Cooperstown, it is likely, or 


‘“* Where the wild Oswego spreads her forests round.” 


In Europe may be found hermits perhaps, as well as bandits, but no Leather- 
stockings. While Mr. Cooper claimed that “ rigid adhesion to truth, an indis- 
pensable requisite in history and travels, destroys the charm of fiction,” he yet 
allowed that “there was a constant temptation to delineate that which he had 
known, rather than that which he might have imagined.” 

I think so ; and if several years’ sojourn at Oswego, on Lake Ontario, by Mr. 
Cooper, in the early part of the present century, gained for him impressions of 
frontier life, he of necessity could scarce fail to picture them to some extent in 
his stories relating to lake and land. More than fifty years ago it was told to the 
writer of this paper (when he went to Oswego to live) that not a few things in Mr. 
Cooper’s tales were apparently borrowed from facts familiar to the old residents 
there. 

So, the captain of the Scud, whose name in the Pathfinder was “ Jasper 
Eau Douce,” was a character quite confidently believed to have been in a 
manner drawn from the name and skill of a Lake Ontario skipper, then also 
residing at the port and hamlet (at the same time as Mr. Cooper, in 1809), whose 
name was William Eadus. This Captain William Eadus was born, I think, in 
1771, but where I have not learned. He was early on the lakes, and officiated as 
master certainly as far back as 1797, when he was employed by the government to 
transport a company of United States soldiers from Oswego to Fort Niagara. 
For that purpose he chartered a Canadian craft, there being no vessel owned at 
that time on the American side of Lake Ontario. The voyage proved to be a 
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rather rough one, for, after nearly reaching Niagara, the vessel was driven back 
and obliged to seek shelter in Kingston harbor. Afterward he had command of 
the schooner Fair American, one of the earliest American-built craft on the 
lake. He subsequently owned and sailed the schooner /sland Packet, which was 
captured by the British, I think at Brockville, Canada, and burned, June, 1812. 
In spring of 1813 Captain Eadus commanded the schooner AZary, yet I believe he 
retired from the lake not long after the close of the war with Britain. He resided 
at Sodus after about 1811, when his house was burnt in a raid of the enemy upon 
the village in the summer of 1813. He was living in 1847, at the age of seventy- 
six. 

It was also believed and told that Leather-stezking of the book had his coun- 
terpart in a well-known and successful woodsman and trapper of the region, 
whose name was Vickory. Yet he was not the individual, nor were the forests of 
Oswego the locality, which I set out to present: but the man to be named is, as I 
suppose, an almost unheard-of representative, and the locality, according to the 
evidence, was that in the vicinity of Mr. Cooper’s earlier home of Cooperstown. 

From the “ Annals of Hoosick,” by Hon. L. Chandler Ball, written some years 
since, and printed in the columns of a weekly newspaper, I give in substance 
briefly the chapter detailing the facts regarding the chief original, as believed, of 
Leather-stocking. Nathaniel Shipman, in one of the years between the close of 
the French War and the American Revolution, came with his family, but from 
whence is not known, and built his cabin on the bank of the Walloomsack, in the 
northeastern part of the town of Hoosick, New York, not far from the fields 
which a few years later were made historic by the battle of Bennington, so-called, 
which occurred in the present town of Hoosick. 

Mr. Shipman could be called singular and retiring, talked little of himself, and 
so it is not learned who were his parents, nor where nor when he was born. But 
he was known and may be called distinguished as a hunter and trapper, and his 
days were mostly passed along the mountain streams which fed the Walloomsack, 
or in the thick woods which covered a great part of the region about. Mr. Ship- 
man was a friend and associate of the few Indians who were still to be seen in the 
neighborhood, though but a handful, so to speak, of the once numerous and 
powerful Mohicans. This friendship had existed from the time they fought 
together against the French. It is told also that Mr. Shipman had a strong 
attachment for an officer of the British forces, which friendship also began during 
the war named. Possibly the fond regard for the officer may have influenced Mr. 
Shipman’s sentiments relating to the great question then being asked and fought 
to decide, whether freedom or the monarch over the sea should be master. At 
any rate, the trapper chose to remain neutral, whereupon some of his impetuous 
neighbors called him a Tory, and not that merely, but, with the rougher treatment, 
he was given a coat of tar and feathers. It is not surprising, after such impolite 
behavior toward an inoffensive trapper, as we suppose, that Mr. Shipman disap- 
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peared altogether, and nothing could be found or heard of him, though the woods 
were extensively searched. As the years passed by with no tidings, he was classed 
as one among the dead. 

A daughter of Mr. Shipman had married Mr. John Ryan, a native of Dutchess 
County, New York, a man of good natural abilities and some education, who, while 
yet quite a young man, had been appointed land agent for the heirs of Jacobus 
Van Cortlandt of New York, one of the original proprietors of “ Hoseck Patent,” 
and the duties attending said office led to his settlement in the township. Mr. 
Ryan, when in Albany, probably while member of the Assembly, which position 
he held in 1803 and several years succeeding, became acquainted with Judge 
Cooper of Otsego County, who told him of his experience in opening and settling 
his large land estate there. Among other things, he spoke of an old white man 
that, in company with an Indian, lived in a hut or cave on the border of Otsego 
Lake, and who subsisted by hunting and fishing. The white man was represented 
as a famous hunter and a warrior in the old French War when the states were 
colonies, a man of simple manners and eccentric habits, and, like his Indian com- 
panion, a true son of the forest. These statements of Judge Cooper were talked 
of on Mr. Ryan’s return to his home, and Mrs. Ryan was strongly impressed to 
believe that the white hunter was none other than her long-absent father. To 
satisfy -the newly awakened interest, a journey to Cooperstown was taken by Mr. 
Ryan, and, reaching the cabin of the hunter, he found confirmation of Mrs. Ryan’s 
hopeful suggestion. Earnestly persuaded by Mr. Ryan, the old man consented to 
return with his son-in-law to his home, where he was comfortably provided for. 
Once, however, his long and strong habit forced him again to take to the woods; 
but he was aged, and therefore unfit for the seclusion to which his ruling passion 
led him. After much search he was found, at beginning of a winter, on the east 
side of the Green Mountains, occupying a cave, well supplied, however, with bears’ 
meat and the flesh of other animals. He refused to return to his friends then, but 
promised to visit them in the spring, which he did, and continued to live in Mr. 
Ryan’s family until his death, about 1809. 

It is urged that it was natural that Mr. Shipman, after the harsh treatment 
referred to, should retire with his Indian friend to the vicinity of Otsego Lake. 
Though a few of the Mohican Indians remained in Hoosick and Schaghticoke, the 
greater number were at the forks of the Susquehanna and among the hills of 
Otsego. Some other particulars may be named to confirm Mr. Shipman’s identity 
with Leather-stocking. The name of Mr. Shipman’s favorite dog was “ Hector,” 
so was that of Leather-stocking. Shipman’s rifle had a barrel of uncommon length ; 
such also was a characteristic of that of Leather-stocking. 

Mr. Azariah Eddy, of Hoosick, being in the city of New York, was shown 
by a friend a copy of the Proneers, then recently published, which it was under- 
stood had been received from the author. In the volume, upon one of the fly- 
leaves, were the names of several prominent characters in the book, with names op- 
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posite, understood to have been the original persons from whom said characters 
were more or less copied. Against the name of ‘‘ Leather-stocking ” was that of 
Nathaniel Shipman. Whether the owner of the book was formerly from Otsego, 
and was the one who penciled the names on the fly-leaf, or if it was some other, 
we are not advised. Mr. Eddy, finding the volume an interesting one, and having 
some knowledge of Mr. Shipman, bought a copy to show to his friends in the 
country* Reading to Mr and Mrs. Ryan parts of the volume of sayings by 
Leather-stocking, he was frequently interrupted by the exclamation, “That was 
Father Shipman !” 

Mr. Ball said his article, of which the above is a summary, was principally from 
statements by Dr. Benjamin Walworth, brother of the late Chancellor Walworth, 
of Fredonia, New York, who had known Mr. Shipman, and from Mr. Eddy, 
who had been employed by Mr. Ryan to file his numerous letters and papers, 
and who learned from him much regarding Mr. Shipman’s life; Mr. Eddy was 
also executor of Mr. Ryan’s estate after his death, in 1827. 

The undersigned, the writer of this communication, who passed much of his 
- boyhood and youth in the village of Hoosick Falls, well remembers Dr. Benja- 
min Walworth before he removed to Chautauqua County more than sixty-five 
years ago. I recall him to mind as an agreeable gentleman whose professional 
services were sometimes availed of at my father’s. Captain Azariah Eddy was a 
merchant in the village, and I was a clerk in his store in 1830; he was an active, 
prompt, and reliable business man, who sustained the name of a good citizen and 
man of integrity. He is in his eighty-sixth year, in tolerable health, excepting par- 
tial blindness, and now resides with a daughter in Chicago. Hon. John Ryan is 
fresh in my recollection as a plain, sensible, old gentleman, of good reputation 
among his neighbors ; he was buried by the side of his three wives, in the grave- 
yard at the rear of the old meeting-house of the village. In that graveyard also 
were deposited the remains of the old hunter, Nathaniel Shipman. 


Henry H. HuRLBuT 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


BABY GRACE 
THE CHRISTMAS SUMMONS 


She was five, this tiny maiden, and her name was Baby Grace, 

But you’d never thought her half as old, judging by her face, 

As she stood fanning her mamma, on that night in cold December— 
Last Christmas night, which well-housed children all so well remember. 


It was in a dismal attic, and her dear mamma was dying, 

While Grace with childish prattle to cheer her had been trying ; 
“Tt will be so nice up there, where God and angels live,”’ she said, 
“ And you will wear a clean white frock, and a gold thing on your head. 
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“Oh, send for me to come, mamma, so quickly as ever was ! 
"Cause Heaven’s full of toy-shops, built by good old Santa Claus, 
With lots of dolls of every kind—I’ve wanted one all day ; 
Please, won’t you dress a few for me, while I am on the way ? 


“ But why are you so still, mamma? Shall I fan you any more ? 
It chills me so, I guess the wind is coming through the door ! 
Oh, speak to me, mamma !””—Alas ! the soul its flight had taken, 
Baby Grace was all alone ; her mamma would never waken. 


“Oh, deary me, I’ve fanned her froze! I'll run and bring some fire, 
They have it in the mission school where I went with Mamie Dyer.” 
And the little maiden started, and the creaking stairs ran down, 

And out into the snow-storm to the centre of the town. 


The stars were shut behind the clouds, yet she knew the way to go, 
And she found the mission chapel in the midst of drifts of snow ; 
She saw a Christmas-tree, through the windows with light ablaze, 
And she heard the children singing their Christmas hymns of praise. 


“Tt must be Heaven itself come down to take my mamma dear, 

I am so tired and cold, good Jesus, please do not leave me here; 

I want to go with mamma,” she cried in a plaintive tone, 

“Where there are Christmas-trees, and playthings, and where warm fires burn.” 


Ah! the steps with ice were covered, and freezing her every limb, 

And the fierce blast numbed her senses, and her sight grew strangely dim, 
She struggled hard to reach the door, but backward slipping, fell, 

Moaning feebly, “ Please, may I go with mamma, where the angels dwell ?” 


The Christmas service ended, and a troop of girls and boys 
Came rushing from the chapel, happy, with books and toys, 
To find a pale, fair child, half clad, and frozen by the gate : 
Sweet Baby Grace, for her mamma’s summons, had not long to wait. 


Mrs. MARTHA J. Lamp, in Zhe Christmas Bashei, 
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CHRISTMAS 


Splendors on splendors rise, 

Until the broad-domed skies 
Are all aglow. 

Light leaps from east to west, 

Where the huge arches nest, 

One bright, all-glorious guest, 
Above, below. 


Throughout the vast profound 
Great peals of joy resound, 
And love supreme ; 
Such music as our earth 
Ne’er, in all time, gave birth— 
Surpassing far, in worth, 
Man’s richest theme. 


Now floods of glory fall— 
A wondrous spell on all, 
’ For Christ is born. 
In song of rapturous praise 
The angels, in amaze, 
Welcome this best of days, 
This matchless morn. 


Wide space cannot contain, 
Nor sounds express the strain, 
So vast, so grand. 
God gives to man his Son, 
Makes heaven and earth as one; 
For the long strife is done 
At Love’s command. 


Thrills through the ages dim, 

This song that tells of Him, 
And ever will, 

While time and space abide ; 

Our Christ and his fair bride, 

The church for whom he died, 
And liveth still. 


WEYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS. 


GILBERT NASH 
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ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 


Dear Sir, 


Civil Authority in that District. 


any other man. 


[Contributed by Mr. E. C. Dawes, Cincinnati, Ohio. ] 


P. S. Dispatches from our Minister at Paris have not yet been received. 


Letter concerning Aaron Burr, from Hon. Jeremiah Nelson to Dr. Cutler. 


Mr. Nelson succeeded Dr. Cutler as a Member of Congress in 1804. 


Washington 18. Feb. 1807. 


Letters are here received from Natchez, Mississippi Territory, informing that 
Col. Burr arrived there on the 18th Jan’, having previously and when on the 
opposite side of the river agreed by written Articles of stipulation, with Mr. Mead 
acting Governor of said Territory to submit himself to the Civil Authority—Burr 
states that he contemplated no project hostile to the interests of his Country, 
appears to be indignant at measures adopted by Gen‘ Wilkinson, of whose guilt he 
says he has unquestionable evidence, and in case of any accident happening to him 
(Burr) he says, Proofs to damn Wilkinson, will be found in his Port Folio now in 
possession of his Daughter in South Carolina. He says the letter which Gen! 
Wilkinson pretends to have had from him was written by the Marquis De Cara 
Yrugo, between whom and W.—an intrigue has been carrying on. 

lt is stated that Burr had nothing with him resembling a military force. Infor- 
mation is also received from New Orleans, stating that Gen’ Adair arrived there 
on the 14th Jan’—attended by his servant, that Gen! Wilkinson ordered the drums 
to beat, called out the militia, and sent a Colonel with roo men to arrest Adair, 
who is said to be on his way to this city under a military escort. 
Judge of the Court at New Orleans, is also arrested and some others. The Judge 
adjourned the Court without day, declaring that the Military had put down the 


A Mr. Wortman, 


From the accounts from both the above named places it would seem that all 
was confusion there ; and by the information contained in several letters, it appears 
that the current of public opinion, in both places, was setting strongly against 
Gen! Wilkinson, and that there appeared a greater desire to find him guilty than 


The House of Representatives have been for the two last days engaged in the 
consideration of a Resolution submitted by Mr. Broom, for making inquiry into the 
necessity of making further provision by law for securing the Writ of habeus 
Corpus to persons in custody, under, or by color, of the Authority of the U. States. 
This subject is still unfinished, and no business of consequence will, I presume, be 
taken up untill a decision has been had upon the subject mentioned. 

I am Sir, respectfully 
your mo. Obb Ser. 


Jere. Nelson 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
At the stated meeting, October 4, the 
librarian reported numerous additions to 
the collections. George S. Conover, of 
Geneva, New York, and Gouverneur 
Tillotson, of this city, were elected mem- 
bers. The Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer read 
a valuable and delightful paper on “ The 
Fairfaxes of England and America.” 
He narrated the rise of that once pow- 
erful family, and its influence upon the 
political fortunes of England during the 
most eventful period of that country’s 
annals, introducing many new and valu- 
able facts, charming legends, and gossipy 
anecdotes, derived by him in his own 
birthplace and home of his boyhood, 
near the principal seat of the family, in 
Yorkshire. ‘The romantic career and pe- 
culiar character of the hospitable lord 
of Greenway Court were admirably de- 
picted, and the subsequent history of 
the family in America was brought 
down to that of the present baron and 
representative of the family, Dr. Fairfax, 
of Baltimore. 

At the November meeting, Mrs. 
Blanche L. Andrews, Kk iard H. Ben- 
son, Robert Benson, J. Edgar Leay- 
craft, William B. Ogden, Theodore M. 
Banta, Maurice Sternbach, and James 
Wilkinson were constituted members. 
Many donations were reported, includ- 
ing an important addition, made by John 
W. Taylor, Esq., of Minnesota, to the 
society's collection of manuscript mate- 
rials for the history of our nation, con. 
sisting of the papers of his father, the 
late Hon. John W. Taylor, M. C. 1813- 


23, and speaker of the United States 
Vor. XVIII.—No. 6.—36 


House of Representatives during the 
stirring period of the Missouri Compro- 
mise. Mrs. Sarah R. Osgood, of Flush- 
ing, New York, presented an admirable 
portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, of 
England, painted from life in 1839, by 
the husband of the donor, the late Sam- 
uel S. Osgood, of this city. The paper 
of the evening, on “Charles Brockden 
Brown: Novelist and Man of Letters,” 
was contributed by Edward I. Steven- 
son, who demonstrated in a very careful 
and able analysis the power and literary 
merit contained in the principal works 
of that morbid but original genius, whose 
novels were about the first, historically, 
of imaginative prose writings in America, 
worthy of the name. The eighty-third 
anniversary of the society was celebrated 
in its hall, November 15, and an able ad- 
dress on “The Framing of the Federal 
Constitution,” delivered by the president 
of the society, Hon. John A. King. 





RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The autumn and winter season of this 
society was auspiciously opened on the 
evening of November 1, at the cabinet, 
President Gammell in the chair. The 
paper of the evening was by Professor 
F. B. Andrews, of Brown University, its 
subject, the “ Federal Convention of 
1787.” The attendance was very large, 
and the scholarly and exhaustive produc- 


tion commanded intense interest. At 


the close of the reading, words of ap- 
proval of the paper and interesting re- 
marks suggested by it were made by 
President Gammell, and Isaac H. South- 
wick, Jr., and Stephen H. Arnold, Esq. 
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A YANKEE THANKSGIVING NINETY- 
FIVE YEARS AGO—From the Morwich 
Weekly Register, of November, 1792, 
Messrs. Bushnell & Hubbard. ‘‘Thanks- 
giving Day may be a good institution, 
but it is more like the day of destruction 
than any other day. It may not be un- 
amusing to take a peep at the transac- 
tions and expense of the whole week, and 
see what real good we derive from this 
day, and it requires no uncommon intel- 
lects to ken the deeds done by 685,000 
people, for the same tragi-comical scenes 
are acting in every family in this state 
[Conn.], Rhode Island, and Massachu- 
setts. 


Monday was washing day. ‘Tuesday 


a day of darkness and despair among the 
pigs, turkies, geese, hens, ducks, and 


pigeons. ‘To-day is a day of eating and 
drinking. True it is,a few attend divine 
service, but just enough, however, to say 
we—the principal business of the day 
being to gormandize. Every son and 
daughter, and son-in-law and daughter- 
in-law, with the whole litter of grand- 
children, this day make the annual visit 
to the o/d cupboard. ‘To-morrow is a 
day for apprentices and servants—a day 
of freedom and merriment to every bond- 
man and every bondwoman. Saturday 
comes the physician’s day, and tartar 
emetic by wholesale and retail. And as 
‘tis a good practice to settle every Sat- 
urday night, we may as well close the 
account with the week. 

Allowing eight persons to a family, 
there are in this state [Conn.], Rhode 
Island, and Massachusetts 85,694 fam- 
ilies—consequently, upon a moderate 


calculation, these three states must make 
Thanksgiving day Dr. to about 


+ 


85,694 mugs of flip. 
40,000 plumb puddings, 
85,694 turkies or geese, 
128,541 chicken pies, 
514,164 minced pies, 
514,164 apple pies, 
257,082 rice or potatoe pies, 
514,164 tarts, 
1,028, 328 pumpkin pies, J 


} Extra, 





besides wine, nuts, and apples. The ex. 
act amount of the whole is easier cal- 
culated by a married man than by your 
humble servant, a batchelor.” 
PETERSFIELD 


KING AARON—An anecdote—“ From 
the accounts which have reached this 
country, it would appear,” says Cobbett, 
“that Mr. Aaron Burr, who is a man of 
great ambition, and of talents and cour- 
age equal thereto, had formed a scheme 
for separating the western from the 
eastern part of that immense country 
called the United States, and to erect a 
kingly government in the western part, 
of which he himself intended to be king. 
In this project, viewing it with a mere 
philosophical eye, I see nothing more 
objectionable than the novel circum- 
stance of there being a king of the name 
of Aaron.” CONTRIBUTOR 


A PARIS CHRISTMAS—On Christmas, 
Sunday, December 25, the g8th day 
of the siege, I made the following entry 
in my diary: “Never has a_ sadder 
Christmas dawned on any city. Cold, 
hunger, agony, grief, and despair sit en- 
throned in every habitation of Paris. It 
is the coldest day of the season and the 





QUERIES 


fuel is very short, and the government 
has had to take hold of that question. 
The magnificent shade trees, that have 
for ages adorned the avenues of this city, 
are all likely to go in the vain struggle 
to save France So says the /Journal 
Offictel of this morning. The sufferings 
of the past week exceed by far anything 
we have seen. There is scarcely any 
meat but horse meat, and the govern- 
ment is now rationing. It carries out its 
work with impartiality. The omnibus 
horse, the cab horse, the work horse, and 
the fancy horse, all go alike in the morn- 
ing procession to the butcher shop; the 
magnificent blooded steed of the Roths- 
childs by the side of the old plug of the 
cabman. Fresh beef, mutton, and pork 


are now out of the question. A little 
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poultry yet remains, at fabulous prices.” 
—Recollections of a Minister to France, 
1869-77, by Hon. E. B. Washburne. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


DEATH OF LOUIS XIV. 


The king lies dying in his royal bed ; 
Outside the door his courtiers eagerly 

Sit waiting for the message of his death, 
Wishing it soon may be. 


And as the last sigh flutters from his lips, 
Out on the balcony the high chamberlain, 

Breaking the wand of office, shouts aloud 
The old and sad refrain, 


And high his tones over the eager crowds [ring : 
In the great courtyard, with strange triumph 
‘* The king is dead!” and, without pause or sigh, 


‘* Long live the king !” 
J. K. Lup_um 


QUERIES 


LANGUAGE—What king could not 
speak the language of the people over 
whom he ruled? The question has 
come up in our reading club, and we 
write to the Magazine for information ? 


W. D. WILLIAMS 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Dynasty—Will some one of your 
readers tell me what is the oldest dynas- 
ty now reigning in Europe ? 

WALTERS 


GENERAL GRANT’S ANCESTRY—Will 
some one give the Windsor (Connecti- 
cut) ancestry of President Grant? Did 
his Grant ancestors descend from Wol- 
cott, Drake, or Newberry, families ? 

In the family traditions of the Par- 
melee (or Parmelin) family, early settlers 
of Guilford, Connecticut, it is said that 
the first John Parmelee came from Ock- 


ley Surrey, or the Isle of Guernsey. 
The Rector of Ockley can find no trace 
of such a name in his church records. 
It was from there that Rev. Henry 
Whitefield came with some members of 
his church to settle Guilford. Probably 
for this reason that place was suggested 
as a possible one from which John Par- 
melee could have emigrated. ‘There is 
said to be the name Parmelié in Belgium, 
belonging to a titled family. It is now 
desired to make inquiries in the Isle of 
Guernsey. Can any one suggest the 
name of a correspondent there, or give 
advice in regard to means of obtaining 
information ? The writer will be glad 
to hear from John Parmelee’s descend- 
ants, with any family history that they 
can give. Address 
Mrs. E. E. SALISBURY 
NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 
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AN OLD CLocK—T. B. Winter, 53 
Anderson street, Boston, has a clock 
with “E. Taber” on the dial. Where 
and when was this clock made. Mr. 
Winter has had this clock more than 
sixty years. A. A. FoLsom 

BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


OLIvER—Charles Oliver, of Albany 
and New York, was a merchant in 1699, 
sheriff, and lieutenant of the Governor’s 
company, 1700. He married Margareta 
Schuyler, daughter of Arent Philipse 


REPLIES 


Schuyler, baptized September 27, 1685. 
He had issue—1, Elizabeth; 2, Robert, 
baptized December 7, 1707; George, and 
Jane. They are named in this order in 
the will of Charles Oliver, dated Octo- 
ber 27, 1718, and probated New York 
city. His will also names his wife Mar- 
garet, and appoints his brother-in-law, 
Casparus Schuyler, executor. Can any 
one direct me to living descendants of 
either Robert or George Oliver ? 
Horace EpwWIn HAYDEN 

WILKES BARRE, PA. 


REPLIES 


SCHOOL LANDs [xviii. 444]—The act 
was drawn up by a committee, was 
passed May 20, 1785, and is a long doc- 
ument, the burden of which was for sur- 
veying and selling land in the territory. 
These few words fully answer the 
queries ; but it may be of interest to 
many to have a few more points. 

The “ geographer” (afterward called 
the surveyor-general) was to appoint 
surveyors, etc. I quote from the act: 
“The surveyors as they are respectively 
qualified, shall proceed to divide the 
said territory into townships of six miles 
square, by running lines due north and 
south, and others crossing these at 
right angles. . The first line run- 
ning north and south, as aforesaid, shall 
begin on the Ohioriver.” ... [z#.¢., 
the west line of Pennsylvania.| “ And 
the first line running east and west thall 
begin at the same point and extend 
throughout the whole territory.” 

A tier of townships north and south is 
called a “range.” The first land sur- 
veyed under the act consisted of seven 


ranges, running southward from the first 
east and west line ; and, in Ohio, these 
are called the “old first seven ranges.” 
Each township was divided into thirty- 
six sections, then called “lots.”” These 
were numbered, 1, 2, 3, etc., commenc- 
ing at the southeast corner and run- 
ning north to 6; then commencing 
again with 7 by the side of 1, etc. The 
method of numbering was subsequently 
changed in other surveys. I quote again 
from the act: “ There shall be reserved 
the Lot No. 16 of every township for 
the maintenance of public schools within 
the said township.” 

These SCHOOL LANDs were not set off 
at one time, nor in a single tract, as the 
question seems to imply. 

R. W. McFaRLAND 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


DANIEL WEBSTER [xviii. 443 ]—Zd- 
itor of Magazine of American History: 


The sentiments, said by Mr. J. A. 
Stetson, Jr., to have been expressed by 





REPLIES 


Mr. Webster, when serenaded on the 
night of June 22, 1852—the day Gen- 
eral Scott was nominated for the presi- 
dency—do not accord with his (Mr. 
Webster’s) speech on that occasion as 
reported in the Vational Intelligencer the 
next morning. The following is his 
speech, entire, copied by me from that 
paper. Minus the interjections of the 
populace, it is word for word as it ap- 
pears in Curtis’s Zife of Webster: 
“You, my fellow-citizens, with many 
others, have been engaged in the per- 
formance of an arduous and protracted 
cuty at Baltimore, in making a selection 
of a fit person for the office of President 
of the United States. [Cheers.] It so 
happened that my name was used be- 
fore that assembly. The Convention, 
however, I dare say, did ifs best—-exer- 
cised its wisest and soundest discretion ; 


and for my part, I have no personal feel- 


ings in the matter. I remain the same 
in opinion, in principle, and in position 
that I have ever been. [Great cheer- 
ing. | 

Gentlemen, I will tell you one thing. 
You may be assured there is not one 
among you who will sleep better to-night 
than I shall. [Laughter and cheers. ] 
I shall rise to-morrow morning with the 
lark ; and though he is a better song- 
ster than I am, yet I shall greet the 
purple east as jocund, as gratified, 
and as satisfied as he. [Renewed and 
prolonged cheering. } 

I tender you my thanks for this call 
of friendly regard. I wish you well- 
Beneath these brilliant stars, and in the 
enjoyment of this beautiful evening, I 
take my leave of you with hearty good- 
wishes for your health and happiness.” 

The report concludes: “ Three cheers 
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were then given for Webster, as many 

more for Scott and Graham, and the 

crowd dispersed.” Horatio KinG 
WASHINGTON, D, C, 


CITIZENSHIP AND SUFFRAGE [xviii. 
294]—Dr. Schaff seems to have fallen 
into the popular error that Articles 
XIII., XIV., and XV., of the federal 
Constitution secures to all male citi- 
zens of the United States (of the age of 
twenty-one years and upward) the right 
of suffrage. This error is so generally 
entertained in Europe, and even by the 
educated classes, and so common 
among the masses of our own people, 
that one almost despairs of its correc- 
tion. And yet the error is so palpable 
that one naturally wonders how it ever 
gained currency. 

The 13th Constitutional Amendment 
abolishes slavery, the 14th defines citi- 
zenship, and the 15th secures impartial 
(mot universal) suffrage. Article XIV. 
creates (and guarantees protection to) a 
citizenship of the United States, which 
is quite independent of state citizen- 
ship ; but it does not clothe such citizen 
with the privilege of the ballot. That is 
still the prerogative of the state in which 
he resides. Nor is suffrage essential to 
“the rights and immunities”’ of citizen- 
ship. If it were, women and minors 
would have no rights and immuni- 
ties of citizenship. The proposition 
laid down by Justice Curtis that “the 
enjoyment of the elective franchise is 
not essential to citizenship,” has never 
been judicially set aside, or even ques- 
tioned. 

Nor does the second section of Article 
XIV. confer suffrage upon “ all male citi- 
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zens of the United States twenty-one 
years of age.” If it did, Rhode Island 
would need reconstruction! Each state 
is still competent, and exclusively compe- 
tent, to fix the standard of suffrage with- 
in its own territorial limits. But if, in 
doing so, it should exclude from the 
privilege of the ballot any “ male citizens 
of the United States twenty-one years of 
age,” it would thereby lose a proportion- 
ate ratio of its representation in Con- 
gress. Georgia, for instance, may, like 
Rhode Island, adopt a standard of qual- 
ified suffrage, and thus legally disfran- 
chise many United States citizens resi- 
dent therein ; but in so doing, Georgia 
would lose (not as a penalty but as a 
sequence) a portion of its numerical 
representation in the lower House of 
Congress and in the Electoral College. 
Nor is this right of the individual states 
to fix the qualifications of voters taken 
away by the XVth article of the Con- 
stitution, which provides merely that the 
standard of suffrage shall be impartial. 
There must be no discriminations on ac- 
count of ‘‘ race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” No other restric- 
tion is imposed. Any one of the states 
may exclude both white and black 
vagrants from the privilege of the ballot ; 


REPLIES 


but it can exclude neither merely Je- 
cause they are white or black. 
WiILuiAM L. Scruccs 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


LErratum—On pp. 339-40 for “ Gov- 
ernor” read “ Judge.” 


THE FIRST REFORMED DUTCH 
CHURCH, BROOKLYN [xviii. 336]—May 
I be permitted to ask whether there is 
not a clerical error on page 338, in the 
rendering of the inscription on the Com- 
munion Cup given to the church in 
1684? The word in the last line— 
“About-mzl”— should be Avona- 
mel—evening meal—supper—the word 
used by the Church for the Ordinance. 
Your correspondent may be interested 
in learning that in the possession, to-day, 
of the North Dutch Church of Albany, 
in North Pearl Street, the weli-known 
“two-steepled,” there are two ancient 
“beakers,” one of the date of 1664—a 
day which comes as precedent to the 
Great Fire of London, in King Charles’s 
time. The other is also of the seventeenth 
century. The North Dutch is the only 
public edifice remaining in Albany built 
before 1800. It was dedicated in Janu- 
ary, 1799. SENTINEL 

AurorRA, NEW YorK. 





HISTORIC AND SOCIAL JOTTINGS 


By a certain felicity in his nature, Ralph Waldo Emerson was a non-combatant ; indif- 
ferent to logic, he suppressed all the processes of his thinking, and announced its results 
in affirmations; and none of the asperities which commonly afflict the apostles of dissent 
ever ruffled the serene spirit of this universal dissenter. Edwin Percy Whipple says 
Emerson never could be seduced into controversy. When assailed in many ways, it 
only had ‘‘the effect of lighting up that queer, quizzical, inscrutable smile ; that amused 
surprise at the misconceptions of the people who attacked him, which is noticeable in all 
portraits and photographs of his somewhat enigmatical countenance.” 


It is said that the habits contracted by genius assist the action of the mind. Cicero tells 
us how his eloquence caught inspiration from constant study of the Latin and Grecian poetry. 
Pompey never undertook any considerable enterprise without concentrating his thoughts 
upon the character of Achilles in the first Iliad, although he acknowledged that the 
enthusiasm he caught came rather from the poet than the hero. Bossuet, before com- 
posing a funeral oration, always retired for several days to his study, and pored over the 
pages of Homer. Alfieri usually predisposed his mind before composing by listening to 
music. Leonardo da Vinci, while painting “ Lisa,” kept musicians constantly in waiting 
to play light harmonies, which inspired the ideas within his mind of 


“ Tipsy dance and revelry.” 


Haydn would never sit down to compose except in full dress, with a diamond ring upon 
his finger, and he used the finest and costliest paper for his musical compositions. Rous- 
seau confesses to the influence of rose-colored knots of ribbon tied to his portfolio, of fine 
paper, brilliant ink, and gold sand. 


The faculty of memory is the foundation of genius. Few, comparatively, are acquainted 
with the fine machinery of the memory, which is as capable of being regulated and gov- 
erned as the clock on the mantel. A celebrated writer, whose memory was treacherous, 
arranged a book with three hundred and sixty-five pages, to accommodate the days of the 
year, and resolved to recollect an anecdote tor every page as insignificant and remote as 
he was able, rejecting all anecdotes under ten years of age; and to his surprise he filled 
every inch of space, although, until this experiment was tried, he had no conception of 
the extent of his faculty. Wolf, the German metaphysician, relates of himself that by the 
most persevering habit he resolved his algebraic problems in bed, and in darkness, and 
geometrically composed all his methods by the aid of imagination and memory. To register 
the transactions of the day, with observations upon them, is an exercise that soon drifts 
into a habit as profitable as it soon becomes easy. It was thus that Curwen educated 
himself in the art of thinking. 
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In his “ One Hundred Days in Europe” Oliver Wendell Holmes says: “It is wonderful 
how people will lie about big trees. There must be as many as a dozen trees, each of 
which calls itself the ‘largest elm in New England.’ In my younger days, when I never 
traveled without a measuring tape in my pocket, it amused me to see how meek one of 
the great, swaggering elms would look when it saw the fatal measure begin to unreel itself. 
It seemed to me that the leaves actually trembled, as the inexorable band encircled the 
trunk in the smallest place it could find, which is the only safe rule. The English elm 
looks like a more robust tree than ours, yet they tell me it is very fragile, and that its limbs 
are constantly breaking off in high winds, just as it happens with our native elms. The 
English elm, as we see it on Boston Common (growing side by side with ours), comes out 
a little earlier, perhaps, than our own, but the difference is slight. Ours is not a very long- 
lived tree ; between two and three hundred years is, I think, the longest life that can be 
hoped for it.” 


Concerning horse-chestnut trees, Mr. Holmes says: ‘‘I saw none in Europe equal to 
those I remember in Salem, and especially to one in Rockport; no willows like those I 
pass in my daily drives. On the other hand, I think I never looked upon a Lombardy 
poplar equal to the one I saw in Cambridge, England. No apple trees in England com- 
pare with one next my own door, and there are many others as fine in the neighborhood. 
Dandelions, buttercups, hawkweed, looked much as ours do at home. Wild roses also 
grew by the roadside—smaller, and paler, I thought, than ours.” 


A hint of the discouragements of the missionary in Central Africa lies in the most 
extraordinary impassivity and thoughtlessness on the part of the natives. Professor Drum- 
mond says: ‘‘ They have no ambition, no desire for anything more or better than they have. 
They are perfectly content if so be, with little exertion, they find berries, yams, or millet, 
all of which are eaten cooked or uncooked, as circumstances favor. If cooked, fire is 
kindled by friction in rubbing together two sticks or blocks of wood. There,is no system 
of storage, no forethought as regards the future. During a lifetime to have become 
possessed of four articles constitutes the end and aim of the African. The gruel-pot, mat, 
bow, and arrow constitute his worldly possessions, and these are buried with him—the 
string of the bow cut to indicate that its mission is forever accomplished.” Arriving at a 
missionary station, Professor Drummond saw a house; the door was open; he entered, 
there were chairs, a table, books, everything in perfect order, neat and clean, but no voice 
responded to his call. He visited a shop; there was the forge, the anvil, the hammer, and 
near by a carpenter’s tools and a bench; but the plane had long been idle; all was silent 
and deserted. He entered another cottage; there were benches and the appurtenances of 
aschool. A little farther on through a garden he went, and there he found four graves— 
all there was left of the mission station. The natives found no interest in the houses, the 
blacksmith shop, the carpentry tools, the books, and they remained as the European mis- 
sionary left them. He says: ‘‘ One can never fully realize how little the animal man needs, 
until he sees in the infancy of the race the open grave, its occupants and the simple neces- 
saries to his existence. And one can never fully realize what man has and may become, 
until he compares the civilization and culture of Europe and America with the primitive 
animal of Central Africa.” 
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Professor Drummond gave some graphic pictures of Central Africa, in his address 
before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, at its New York meet- 
ing in August of the present year. He was surprised at the utter lack of vegetable and 
animal life but a short remove from the water-courses. He says: ‘‘ Not a tree, a shrub, or 
blade of grass relieves the glare of the sunlight upon the white and yellow sand. The 
unending silence becomes solemnly, weirdly impressive, especially at night, when one 
gazes upon a boundless sea of sand broken into billows by occasional rocks. Possibly at 
intervals, in the distance, may be heard the yelp of the hyena or the far-away roar of the 
lion, but the rustle of a leaf or the hum of an insect is an unknown sound. Inland trips 
were terrible. To move was pain and prostration, and yet to keep in motion was better 
than to halt. Sleep was impossible even under canvas. Over the plains the quivering heat 
rises in waves as from hot iron, while the mirage mocks the senses with life-like pictures 
of lakes and rippling waters. The journey was day after day through narrow, oven-hot 
valleys, over bald hill-tops, with here and there a grove or jungle scattered like islets 


amid the waste.” 


Professor Drummond related several amusing incidents in his experience. He had 
taken with him, as presents to chiefs, several watches and valuable cloths. These were 
totally useless, for a yard or two of gayly colored calico or a few brass buttons were 
the only gifts they would accept or could appreciate. A chief desired him to prolong 
his visit, and with great difficulty was appeased because of Professor Drummond's ina- 
bility to do so. Of the vafue of time, or its measure, they have no conception. The 
statement that the party must arrive at a given place to sail on a specified date they 


could not understand, and gazed with blank amazement at attempted explanations. 
Days to them are hours, and they reckon time only by moons—one moon, two moons, 
three moons away, past or future. 


A writer of much force, in the Southwestern Fournal of Education, says: “ A careful 
study of successful mind-methods reveals the fact that success depends more upon execu- 
tive ability than intellectual attainments. Whatever may be the natural endowments of 
the pupil, or however much these may be developed by educational processes, success 
will not be assured until the whole man, the whole woman, is made completely subject to 
the wi//. Stocking the mind with facts, inflating the intellect with information, is far less 
important than the development of character. Give us men and women, perfect masters 
of self, able by act of will to secure that persistent and concentrated application of energy 
to the matter in hand, by means of which alone even mediocrity may counterfeit genius ; 
certainly it insures success.” 


Boundary controversies have occupied so much attention since the beginning of our 
national life that we are glad to note the pertinent remarks of the eminent scholar Justin 
Winsor on that subject, in a paper recently read before the Rhode Island Historical 
Society. He quoted the statement of the boundary lines as originally formulated between 
the territories of Massachusetts and Canada, and showed how vague and meaningless they 
were in'the light of present knowledge, so that it was left for subsequent generations of 
diplomats to straighten them out. He said he did not mean to go into the whole question, 
but only to deal with that portion of the territory between Maine and Canada. He illus- 
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trated his paper with maps, and pointed out how these had been falsified by the official 
geographers of the French, after the treaty of 1783, the government of France having 
designs on Canada, thinking to recover their lost ascendency. However much the French 
had encouraged and assisted the American Colonies in obtaining their independence, it 
was thought wise at the French court to hold a strong check upon them at the north 
lest they become too strong. Mr. Winsor said that in 1785 the English map-makers fol- 
lowed the lead of the French geographers, and gave the south line as the boundary. Not, 
however, until 1812 did Great Britain formulate a demand for the lower boundary line. 
The treaty of 1783 had said the line was to be from the head-waters of the St. Croix to 
the highlands that separated the waters flowing to the St. Lawrence from those that flowed 
to the sea. This controversy went on many years, and at last was referred to the King of 
the Netherlands, and he made a conventional award, which was not accepted. 


Mr. Winsor described the Ashburton treaty, and the conferences of Lord Ashburton 
and Daniel Webster at’ Marshfield, where, according to the popular presentation of the 
newspapers of the day, these two diplomats, like two peaceful farmers, were settling the 
boundaries between two great nations as though they were coming to a candid and peace- 
ful agreement about the lines of their estates. He showed, however, that the celebrated 
red-line map, sent by Franklin to Count Vincennes, and which was discovered by Jared 
Sparks in Paris, in 1842, and forwarded to Webster, was an important factor in the nego- 
tiations.. This map revealed a red line on the southern highlands, and Webster, believing 
it genuine, caused the commissioners both of Maine and Massachusetts to agree to the 
treaty. Thesenators—many of them, as has since been shown—were of a different opinion, 
and unconsciously took the correct view that this red line on the southern highlands was an 
old French claim. Mr. Winsor argued that the British statesmen knew of the existence 
of genuine maps which gave the northern boundary as the correct one, and they knew this 
at the time when they sent over their agents to try and bring about the acceptance of the 
other boundary. He gave the history of some of these maps, and an interesting account 
of an attempt of his own to discover a map bearing on this question, which had been 
among the papers of David Hartley, one of the early commissioners. He was in hopes 
ultimately to secure it. 


The conditional gift of one hundred thousand dollars for a new building for the treas- 
ures and uses of the New York Historical Society has been generously extended for one 
year. 


Rinehart’s great bronze statue of Chief-Justice Taney, generously presented by Mr. W. 
T. Walters to the city of Baltimore, is of heroic size, being half way between life-size and 
colossal, and has been placed north of the Washington Monument in Mount Vernon 
Place. The jurist is represented as sitting upon the historic woolsack, clad in the robes 
of office. His head is bent forward, and the expression of his countenance one of deep 
thought. It is said to be one of the finest portrait statues in America. 








THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW 
WORLD: Being Voyages and Explorations 
in Mexico and Central America, from 1857 
to 1882. By D&sir& CHARNAY. Translated 
from the French by J. GONINO and HELEN 
S. CONANT. Introduction by ALLEN THORN- 


DIKE RICE. 209 Illustrations and a Map. 
Large 8vo, pp. 514. New York, 1887. Har- 
per & Brothers. 


There are sermons in stones, such as Shake- 
speare never dreamed of, and some of them are 
preached by the ruins of: the ancient cities in 
Mexico and Central America. Thither, under 
the joint auspices of Mr. Pierre Lorillard and the 
French Government, M. Charnay conducted an 
expedition, and the record of his discoveries and 
adventures make up this book. This was the 
first systematic exploration of a region which 
has long been known to contain the relics of an 
extremely ancient race, and where monuments 
of surpassing grandeur attest the civilization of 
a people of whom tradition preserves only the 
faintest memory, and whose hieroglyphics are 
still undeciphered. 

The story is remarkably instructive and inter- 
esting ; the tale of the adventures which befell 
the expedition lends to the narrative the charm 
of romantic fiction, of travel and adventure, 
while sedulously subordinated to the more im- 
portant exposition of the relics of the vanished 
nation, and to the discoveries of the explor- 
ers. As we follow M. Charnay through the 
inhabited regions of Mexico, or stay with him 
while his guides hew a path through the dense 
tropical forest which surrounds the site of some 
ancient city or palace; as we listen with them 
to the traditions of the faiths and passions of 
this long vanished race, we can. scarcely re- 
alize that it is all true, and that we are reading 
not fiction but history. The author gives us an 
idea of the civilization of the ancient~ Toltecs 
when he says: ‘‘On examining the monuments 
at Tula, we are filled with admiration for the 
marvelous building capacity of the people who 
erected them; for, unlike most primitive na- 
tions, they used every material at once. They 
coated their inner walls with mud and mortar, 
faced their outer walls with baked bricks and 
cut stones, had wooden roofs, and brick and 
stone staircases. They were acquainted with 
pilasters (we found them in their houses), with 
caryatides, with square and round columns: in- 
deed, they seem to have been familiar with 
every architectural device. That they were 
painters and decorators we have ample indica- 
tions in the houses we unearthed, where the 
walls were covered with rosettes, palms, red, 
white, and gray geometrical figures on a black 
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ground. By a lucky chance we were. able to 
bring to light one of the figures as perfect as the 
day it left the artist’s hands. . . . This relic 
was on the centre pillar, which was entirely cov- 
ered with a thick calcareous coating, caused by 
water trickling from the cornice. Under this 
coating the faint outline of three figures was 
just perceptible. My first attempt to uncover 
the standing figure was not successful, for the 
hammer brought both the layer of lime and part 
of the head of the figure with it. I was more 
cautious in attacking the sitting figure... . 
and fortunate enough to bring to light, without 
breaking so much as a bead around his neck, a 
charming specimen of an art which was not 
even suspected. It represents a man seated 
Turkish fashion. . . . His head-dress isa kind 
of mitre with a tuft of feathers in strong relief; 
a beautiful collar is round his neck ; his cape 
is like that worn by ladies at the present day; 
bracelets are round his arms; his dress below 
the girdle is like the cape. . . . Having inad- 
vertently broken some beads and the spangles 
round his arm, I was surprised to find it per- 
fectly modeled underneath. I undressed the 
figure, which was throughout beautifully fin- 
ished.” 

It would be pleasant to multiply quotations— 
to tell how Alfonso (the cook), in gratitude for 
his recovery from malaria, prepared a sumptu- 
ous repast ; how monkeys serenaded the explor- 
ers; how the bearers ran away and left them 
to shift for themselves ; how in the wilderness 
they met an Englishman exploring ‘‘on his own 
hook ”—but space forbids. The book must be 
read to be appreciated, and it is one which is 
sure to increase in popularity the more it is 
known. It will charm alike grown people and 
children, and be read with profit by every sci- 
entist and historian—and this is a combination 
that is rare indeed. The pictorial wealth of the 
book adds largely to its value and interest. The 
illustrations number more than two hundred, 
besides a portrait of M. Charnay, and an excel- 
lent map of such portions of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America as were covered by the migrations 
of the Toltec race. 

The translation is by no means perfect, as 
for example, Mr. Pierre Lorillard is rendered 
Mr. Peter Lorillard, and on page 109, where 
occurs the phrase ‘‘ spaces reserved for turkeys, 
ducks, and every species of volatile.”” Still, it is 
very much above the average. The book should, 
however, be carefully revised by a competent 
critic, and an index added when it reaches a 
second edition. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MINISTER TO 
FRANCE. 1869-1877. By E. B. WAsH- 
BURNE, LL.D. With illustrations. 2 vols., 
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8vo, pp. 701. New York, 1887. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 


Many of the chapters in these handsome voi- 
umes have been published in current periodi- 
cals, but as now collected the work is one of 
great historic interest and importance. It pre- 
sents in a continuous narrative a vivid picture 
of the affairs of France during Mr. Washburne’s 
residence in Paris as minister from the United 
States—a period of eight and one-half years— 
beginning with the spring of 1869. Through 
his animated descriptions we are introduced to 
the emperor, the empress, and the ministry, in 
the most familiar manner ; we become acquainted 
with the unrest, the deep rumbling of popular 
discontent, and the turbulent French gatherings ; 
we are startled by the declaration of war; we 
are shocked by the first French defeats, and the 
proclamation of the Republic; we are alive to 
all that goes on among those who are penned up 
in Paris through the long monotonous weeks of 
the siege; we note the return from exile of 
Victor Hugo, and the departure of Gambetta 
for Tours in a balloon ; we grow more and more 
interested as we follow the impressive descrip- 
tion of the armistice and the evacuation, the 
rise of the Commune, the attendant anarchy and 
terrorism, the desperation of the insurgents, the 
downfall of the Commune, and the assassination 
of Archbishop Darboy ; and finally, after peace 
is restored, we dwell in a French Republic long 
enough to compare it with our own, and witness 
the turmoil of the reaction, the overthrow of 
Thiers, and we finally see tranquillity attained. 
It is a wonderful story from the beginning to the 
end, and it is most charmingly told. It is in- 
valuable to all students of French history and to 
all cultivated readers who take an interest in the 
great movements among nations. 

Mr. Washburne writes from the standpoint 
of an eye-witness. He was a close observer of 
men and events, and bis pen-portraiture is a 
notable feature of these handsome volumes. He 
says: ‘* The three most eloquent and instructive 
talkers (causeurs) I ever knew in Paris, were M. 
Thiers, Jules Simon, and Gambetta. Indeed, I 
never knew their equal anywhere. Of the three 
I should put Jules Simon first as a conversation- 
alist. Jules Favre was a fine talker, and he 
used the French language in the most exquisite 
style.’” Mr. Washburne describes Gambetta as 
“a young man of striking personal appearance, 
with coal-black hair and black whiskers, closely 
trimmed. He was a little under middle height, 
and rather a slim person (he afterward became 
uncomfortably heavy). He entered public life 
as an extreme radical, but reaching positions de- 
volving upon him great responsibilities, he de- 
veloped great moderation and sagacity. As an 
orator in the Chamber, he scarcely had an 
equal, and not a superior. Mirabeau, in his 
palmiest days in the National Convention, was 
never his superior, I was present in the diplo- 
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matic gallery when he made his speech in the 
Chamber the day after the overthrow of M. 
Thiers by the coalition, and I never listened to 
a speech of so much eloquence and power.” 

The illustrations include portraits of Mr. 
Washburne, of Napoleon III., of the Empress 
Eugénie, of Emile Ollivier, of Gambetta, of 
Louis Adolphe Thiers, of the Emperor William, 
and of other distinguished characters, as well as 
an incomparable series of picturesque views of 
Paris during the siege and Commune. 


A MEMOIR OF RALPH WALDO EMER- 
SON. By JAmEs ELLIoT CaBoT. In two 
volumes, r2mo. pp. 809. Boston, 1887. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The peculiar charm that centres about biog- 
raphy, particularly when the subject has risen 
to eminence in any line of thought or learning, 
renders this work most timely and acceptable. 
Mr. Cabot has performed a service to the read- 
ing public that will be appreciated, and with 
consummate discretion, ability, and good taste. 
He has not undertaken an estimate of Emerson, 
but to furnish details of his outward and in- 
ward history that may fill out and define more 
closely the image of him which his friends and 
admirers already possess. The volumes before 
us are very rich in learning, thought, and sense, 
very clear in style, and of high grade as a criti- 
cal commentary. The earlier and most un- 
eventful years of Mr. Emerson’s life are 
treated so skillfully that they form some of the 
most attractive pages of the work. He came 
of an intellectual ancestry, and, even as a boy, 
lived and moved and had his being in an atmos- 
phere of letters quite apart by himself. He 
knew little of childhood’s amusements ; never 
even had a sled. ‘‘ His mother,” says the au- 
thor, ‘‘had cautioned him against the rude 
boys in the street, and he used to stand at the 
gate, wistful to see what the rude boys were 
like.” Mr. Emerson wrote in his journal in 
1839: ‘‘When I was thirteen years old my 
uncle, Samuel Ripley, one day asked me, ‘ How 
is it, Ralph, that all the boys dislike you and 
quarrel with you, whilst the grown people are 
fond of you?’ NowlI am thirty-six and the 
fact is reversed: the old people suspect and dis- 
like me, and the young people love me.” Mr. 
Cabot says : ‘‘ One explanation lay, perhaps, in 
a certain lofty carriage of the head—the air of 
one, as Dr. Furness says, dwelling apart in a 
higher sphere—apt to be mistaken for pride, 
though it was in truth quite free from any self- 
reference.” 

Of Mr. Emerson’s college life, Josiah Quin- 
cy, who was his classmate, gives some ac- 
count. He was only a fair scholar according to 
the standard of the college authorities, and very 
quiet and unobtrusive. Mr. Cabot says: ‘* Em- 
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erson told Mr. Moncure D, Conway that when he 
graduated, his ambition was to be a professor of 
rhetoric and elocution. I find in one of his 
later journals the query, * Why has never the 
poorest country college offered me a professor- 
ship of rhetoric? I think I could have taught 
an orator, though I am none.’ But he could 
hardly have expected anything of the kind at 
this time. Some disappointment there was ; but 
I can trace nothing definite, unless it were the 
failure to obtain an ushership at the Boston 
Latin school, which Dr. Ripley thought might 
have been given him had he been more studious 
in college.” He detested mathematics, in which 
he could never make progress. On leaving col- 
lege he taught school, but it was not a vocation 
he liked. He called himself ‘‘ a hopeless school- 
master, just entering upon years of trade, to 
which no distinct limit is placed; toiling through 
this miserable employment without even the 
poor satisfaction of discharging it well: for the 
good suspect me, and the geese dislike me.” 
Mr. Cabot relates the circumstances of his prep- 
aration for the ministry, his marriage, the death 
of his wife, his visit to Europe, his first lectures, 
his drifting away from the churches, and his 
interest in the slavery question. Of his methods 
of composition we cua learn somewhat from the 
following extract : : 

“In his writing, the sentence is the natural 
limit of continuous effort ; the context and con- 
nection an afterthought. 

‘In writing my thoughts I seek no order, no 
harmony, or result. I am not careful to see 
how they comport with other thoughts and other 
moods—I trust them for that—any more than 
how any one minute of the year is related to 
any other remote minute, which yet I know is 
so related, The thoughts and the minutes obey 
their own magnetisms, and will certainly reveal 
them in time.’ 

His practice was, when a sentence had taken 
shape, to write it out in his journal, and leave it 
to find its fellows afterward. These journals, 
paged and indexed, were the quarry from which 
he built his lectures and essays. When he had 
a paper to get ready, he took the material col- 
lected under the particular heading and added 
whatever suggested itself at the moment. The 
proportion thus added seems to have varied con- 
siderably ; it was large in the early time, say 
to about 1846, and sometimes very small in the 
later essays.” 

Mr. Emerson rarely attempted to make a 
speech without preparation. Mr. Cabot says : 
‘“‘T remember his getting up at a dinner of the 
Saturday Club on the Shakespeare anniversary 
in 1864, looking about him tranquilly for a 
minute or two, and then sitting down; serene 
and unchecked, but unable to say a word upon 
. a so familiar to his thoughts from boy- 

ood. 
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A HISTORY OF CONNECTICUT. By Extas 
B. SANFORD. 1I2mo. pp. 381. Hartford, 1887. 
S. S. Scranton & Co. 


This work of Rev. Mr. Sanford is a very in- 
teresting and valuable contribution to American 
local history. It is written in an easy, flowing, 
popular style, neither too heavy for the imma- 
ture or too light for the ripe scholar, and it 
bears the evidence in its pages of careful re- 
search and conscientious regard for accuracy of 
statement. Connecticut has been sadly in need 
of a historian who, with the time, the taste, the 
tact, and the talent, should make her past affairs 
better known in the homes of her people. Mr. 
Sanford seems to have met this want, He does 
not attempt to unwind the tangled threads of 
obscure controversy or enter into philosophic 
disquisitions, but he has shown a genius for his- 
torical narrative that the reading public will not 
be slow to recognize and appreciate. 

In telling the story of the foundation, settle- 
ment, and development of the Connecticut Com- 
monwealth, Mr. Sanford presents a series of 
concise and stirring sketches, exceptionally full 
of particulars, and very attractive for the rising 
generation, who do not incline to dull books for 
acquiring knowledge. He does not weary the 
mind with long-detailed accounts of Indian 
wars and political disturbances; nor dves he 
pass them by without sufficient mention. He 
touches upon the life of the people in the colo- 
nial period, pays special attention to the history 
and adoption of the first constitution of Con- 
necticut, with brief pen portraits of the men 
who were the leaders in its preparation and ac- 
ceptance, gives us the story of the Regicides, 
picturesque anecdotes not a few, accounts of 
Connecticut’s part in the old French wars, in the 
Revolution, in the War of 1812, and in the late 
civil war, and introduces many features of in- 
dustrial progress, of education, and of the arts 
and literature. He says: ‘‘We should gain a 
very wrong impression of the old times if we 
thought of our Puritan ancestors as always wear- 
ing long faces, never smiling or enjoying inno- 
cent pastimes. On the contrary, their social 
life was marked by many festive days. Six 
times in a year the whole military force of 
the plantation was called out. These general- 
training days brought together the old peo- 
ple, women and children, as spectators of the 
military exercises and athletic games that fol- 
lowed.” 

It is to be regretted that the illustrations of 
the volume are not as well engraved or printed 
as they should have been. But the work is rich 
in its chronicles, healthful in its spirit, and 
admirably adapted to the use of schools, and 
for young readers and all readers at the home 
fireside. 
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CONNECTICUT. A Study of Commonwealth 
Democracy. [American Commonwealths.] By 
ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 16mo, gilt top, pp. 
409. Boston, 1887. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The eminent professor of Jurisprudence and 

Political Economy in Princeton College, Alex- 
ander Johnston, has brought to his onerous task 
in the study of Connecticut’s democracy and its 
influences a well-disciplined mind, and a famil- 
iarity with his theme which renders his discus- 
sions and conclusions clear and forcible, even in 
directions where the student may entertain dif- 
fering opinions. He says in his preface : ‘‘ This 
volume is not meant to deal mainly with the 
antiquarian history of Connecticut, with the 
achievements of Connecticut men and women, 
or with those biographical details which so often 
throw the most instructive side-lights on local 
history.” Thus the reader can see at a glance 
how the two histories of Connecticut, by Mr. 
Sanford and Professor Johnston, do not in any 
sense conflict with each other. Professor John- 
ston has aimed to present certain features in the 
development of Connecticut which have influ- 
enced the general development of the state 
system in this country. He has taken a large 
and comprehensive survey of characteristic 
points, and grasped his many-sided subject in a 
masterly manner. He claims for Connecticut a 
high place among the commonwealths, and one 
cannot read his work without being impressed 
with a sense of the influence the children of 
Connecticut have carried into all sorts of chan- 
nels. He shows also that the foreign influence 
of Connecticut has been extraordinary in some 
periods of her history. One exceptionally nota- 
ble chapter is on the ** Industrial Development of 
Connecticut.” He shows that her development 
within the past century has been a curious but 
natural consequence of her preceding history. 
‘“*Thrown into any situation, a Connecticut 
party at once’set about organizing civil govern- 
ment, and the individual began the promptest 
and most efficient preparations for taking care 
of himself. . Farmers and their sons did 
not lose their evenings or rainy days; these 
were spent in making nails or other iron pro- 
ducts, or anything that would sell. All this, 
continued through generations, took the place of 
the technical education which is now finding its 
way into our school systems. The consequence 
has been, during the last seventy years, the de- 
velopment of the modern Connecticut mechanic 
out of the Connecticut agriculturist of the last 
century, and the transformation of the common- 
wealth into a great industrial. community. 

The Connecticut system was one which de- 

veloped high individual energy and capacity, 

though in later times, when the spread of democ- 
racy among all the American commonwealths 
has given all men the same privileges, it has 
shown itself most prominently in the develop- 
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ment of the Connecticut mechanic.” Professor 
Johnston also asserts that ‘‘ the judicial position 
given by circumstances to the Connecticut dele- 
gates in the Convention of 1787 would have been 
of no value whatever if the delegates had not 
had something in their heads to offer for the 
Convention’s consideration, and that something 
the institutions of Connecticut had been brood- 
ing over for a hundred and fifty years. ‘There 
was probably not a public man in Connecticut 
in 1787 who was not prepared to accept the pe- 
culiar federative idea of the Constitution, if it 
should be presented to him: his commonwealth 
democracy had prepared him for it.” 


A HISTORY OF THE CLAPBOARD 
TREES, or Third Parish, Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, now the Unitarian Parish, West 
Dedham. 1736-1886. By GEORGE WILLIS 
COOKE. 8vo, pp. 139. Boston, 1887. George 
H. Ellis. 


Four sermons preached in January and June, 
1886, rewritten and rearranged, form this in- 
teresting volume. The purpose of the author 
has been to save from destruction whatever is of 
permanent value in connection with the history 
of the little parish. The quaint name, ‘‘ Clap- 
board Trees,” was derived from the character of 
the timber growing on the hill where the first 
meeting-house was located. On the earliest settle- 
ment of the town, clapboards were in great de- 
mand, and a saw-mill was erected in the vicinity. 
The Rev. Josiah Dwight was the first minister 
of this historic parish ; the Rev. Andrew Tyler 
the second minister ; the Rev. Thomas Thacher 
the third minister, and the Rev. John White was 
the fourth minister, settled in 1814. The building 
of a new church edifice in the early part of this 
century is critically described. Mr. Cooke perti- 
nently says: ‘‘ The growing interest in every 
phase of the history of our country is full of 
promise, for the life of the present is the product 
of the life of the past.” 


JAMES MADISON, JAMES MONROE, AND 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. [Lives of the 


Presidents. ] 


I2mo, pp. 331. 
ick A. Stokes. 


When completed, this series of books is de- 
signed to embrace about ten volumes, forming a 
very useful and interesting collection for young 
people. The main facts and incidents in the 
lives of their distinguished subjects are presented 
in a pleasing and popular style. The charm of 
biography lies chiefly in the genius of the biog- 
rapher. The men of the past were human, uke 
ourselves, and should be treated as such by those 
who chronicle their public and private acts. Mr. 


By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 
New York, 1887. Freder- 
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Stoddard writes with care, and aims to give the 
results of the latest research. In the limited 
space of one volume he sketches three Presi- 
dents, and for all those who desire portraiture in 
brief he has performed good service. The vol- 
ume is issued in clear, handsome type, on fine 
paper, and is tastefully bound in uniform style 
with previous volumes. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CITY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, from its Foundation to 
the Present Time. By Susan COOLIDGE. 
I2mo, pp. 288. Boston. 1887. Roberts 
Brothers. 

This little sketch of the birth and growth of 
Philadelphia has been prepared from materials 
originaily collected for the use of the Tenth 
United States Census, and embraces eleven 
chapters, beginning with the ‘‘ early settlements,” 
and ending with ‘‘ Philadelphia, from 1880 to 
1886.” Itisan admirably condensed account of 
the rise, progress, and prosperity of the ‘‘ Quaker 
City.” ‘It is difficult to realize, when studying 
any one of our large American towns,” says the 
author on the opening page, ‘‘ how short a time 
it is since the ground on which it stands was an 
unbroken wilderness, upon which the eye of 
the white man had never rested. Two centuries 
and a half—a mere drop in the sum of the an- 
cient civilizations—represents all, and more than 
all, of what we in America count as antiquity. 
Take Philadelphia, for instance—second in 
population and importance among the cities of 
the United States, and rivaling in area every 
capital of Europe, unless it be the city of Lon- 
don: its foundation goes back to the earliest 
days of our colonies, yet Rome in the decadence 
age, and Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Athens had 
then numbered each over two thousand years,”’ 


SOBRIQUETS AND NICKNAMES. By AL- 
BERT R. FREY. 8vo, pp. 482. Boston, 1888, 
Ticknor & Company. 

‘‘Tt appears somewhat strange,” says Mr. 
Frey in his preface. ‘‘ that no book has as yet 
béen issued which is devoted to the explanation 
and derivation of these witty, and, in some in- 
stances, abusive appellations; and to remedy 
this defect the present work was undertaken.” 
Some of these peculiar nicknames have obtained 
great currency, and yet they could not be traced 
in any cyclopedia, nor would one know where 
to look for their derivation. ‘‘ The Attic 
Muse,” for instance, the name bestowed on 
Xenophon, the Athenian historian; ‘‘ The Attila 
of Authors,” the name given to the critic, Gaspar 
Scioppius, who boasted he occasioned the deaths 
of Casaubon and Scaliger, and was detested and 
dreaded as a public scourge ; ‘‘ Jehu,” a nick- 
name given to Louis XVIII. of France ; ‘‘ Nod 
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Noll,” one of the numerous epithets bestowed 
on Cromwell; ‘‘Grammaticus,” a nickname 


given to Aelfric, a monk of Abingdon; and 
** Orange Peel,” as Sir Robert Peel was called 
when Chief Secretary of Ireland from 1812 to 
1818, on account of his anti-Catholic tendencies. 
The volume contains much welcome informa- 
tion, and in its handsome dress will find its way 
to a precious place on the library shelf. 


EDWARD JESSUP of West Farms, Westches- 
ter Co., New York, and His DESCENDANTs., 
With an Introduction and an Appendix, the 
latter containing records of other American 
families of the name. By Rev. HENRY GRISs- 
WOLD JEssuP. Square 8vo, pp. 442. Privately 
ptinted. 1887. 

Edward Jessup was one of the party of En- 
glishmen who in 1652 established a settlement 
at Middleborough (Newtown), Long Island. He 
had been in New England three or four years 
prior to that date, and had bought considerable 
land in Connecticut. The settlers of Middle- 
borough were allowed the privilege of nominat- 
ing six citizens for magistrates, to be appointed 
by the Dutch governor and council. Jessup’s 
was one of the names first sent in. He removed 
to Westchester, New York, about 1663, and 
purchased of the Indians, conjointly with John 
Richardson, the tract of land subsequently called 
West Farms. His eldest daughter married 
Thomas Hunt. Jr., who through inheritance 
and purchase came into possession of the prop- 
erty. Among the direct descendants of Edward 
Jessup in the seventh generation, is Morris K. 
Jessup, the New York banker, who purchased 
the family homestead of his grandfather, Major 
Ebenezer Jessup, in Westport, Connecticut, and 
in 1886 gave it to the Congregational Church in 
that place for perpetual use as a parsonage. 
The reputation of Morris K. Jessup is not con- 
fined to his successes as a business man ; he is 
known as a philanthropist, and a public-spirited 
citizen in countless directions. While president 
of the Museum of Natural History, he presented 
the ‘‘Jessup Collection of the Woods of the 
United States,”” representing the forest wealth 
of the entire country ; he was one of the found- 
ers of the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
New York ; has been president of the New York 
Mission and Tract Society. and of the Five 
Points House of Industry, a trustee of the Union 
Theological Seminary, and is connected in an 
official way with numerous institutions of art 
and charity. He built the DeWitt Memorial 
Church in Rivington Street in 1881, at a cost of 
$60,000, and presented it to the City Mission 
and Tract Society. His wife is a daughter of 
Rev. Dr. DeWitt. 

This volume embraces a much wider range of 
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historic data than is usual in genealogical publi- 
cations. It has been prepared with scholarly 
care, and is a very interesting work ; the fine por- 
traits of different members of the Jessup family, 
with other illustrations, add greatly to its perma- 
nent value. The numerous descendants of the 
first Edward Jessup will prize it as it deserves. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN IN- 
STITUTE. Toronto. Third series. Vol. 
IV., 1885-1886. 8vo, pp.47. Printed for the 
Canadian Institute, Toronto. 1887. 


Among the interesting contents of this contin- 
uation of the ‘‘ Canadian Journal of Science, 
Literature and History”’ is an address by Pres- 
ident W. H. Van der Smissen, M.A., in which he 
sketches the past history of the Institute, and its 
good work in the promotion of pure and applied 
science ; an able paper read by D. A. O’Sulli- 
van, D.C.L., on “‘ The Jurisprudence of In- 
sanity ;” and a notable discussion by A. F. 
Chamberlain, B.A., on the ‘‘ Relationship of 
the American Languages.” 


COLLECTIONS OF THE NOVA SCOTIA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
1886-1887. Vol. V. 
N.S. 1887. 

The most important paper in this volume is 
‘The Expulsion of the Acadians,” by Sir 
Adams G. Archibald, read before the society on 
the 7th of January, 1886. The author considers 
poets dangerous historians, and says few will 
take the trouble to inquire how the expulsion 
described by I.ongfellow was provoked. He 
says: ‘‘It was a Massachusetts governor who 
devised the scheme. It was Massachusetts offi- 
cers and Massachusetts soldiers who carried out 
the decree of expulsion . . . and it was Mas- 
sachusetts vessels, chartered from Massachu- 
setts merchants, officered and manned by Mas- 
sachusetts captains and crews, that carried the 
poor Acadians into exile.” The paper will bear 
close reading and critical analysis. 


For the year 
8vo, pp. 158. Halifax, 


TWELVE TIMES ONE. 
Child Life. Designed in water-colors. By 
Mary A. LATHBURY. With descriptive 
poems by the author of ‘‘John Halifax,” 
Leigh Hunt, Thomas Hood, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, Jean Ingelow, Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, and ofhers. 4to. Litho- 
graphic covers in original design in colors and 
gold. 1888. New York. Worthington Co. 


Illustrations of 


BOOK NOTICES 


This is a dainty Christmas gift for the little 
ones in the household. The volume is on a 
larger scale than Miss Lathbury’s ‘‘ Seven Little 
Maids,” which has been so popular in the past, 
and is exquisitely printed in twelve colors, with 
descriptive verses to each illustration. 





INTERIOR DECORATION. By ARNOLD 
W. BRUNNER and THOMAS TRYON. With 
65 Illustrations. Square quarto. pp. 65. 
Price $3. New York. 1887. William T. 
Comstock. 


The papers which form this beautiful volume 
have been published from time to time in the 
architectural journal Building, but they are here 
presented, after careful revision, in a readable 
and informing work. The subjects treated em- 
brace nearly every feature of a complete and 
attractive dwelling, and no one can turn the 
leaves even at random without becoming deeply 
interested. Not only the artistic illustrations, 
which are a delight to the eye, but the lessons 
in decorative art running through each chapter 
embrace a multitude of hints of practical value 
to all lovers of the beautiful in graceful forms 
and pleasing colors. Speaking of the hall, the 
authors insist that it should be as large as the 
size of the house will permit, and that it should 
be given a cheerful and friendly expression 
Then a series of pictures follows from both pen 
and pencil of the authors until one almost feels 
the welcome warmth of the blazing fire upon 
the pretty hearthstone. Several pages of the 
volume are devoted to the staircase, which our 
architect authors say ‘‘ should be decorative in 
construction, and carefully considered when 
the plan of the house is first studied.’ The 
library, the parlor, the dining-room, the study 
and the bedrooms, all pass under critical review. 
Nothing could be more interesting or suggestive 
to many of our readers than the chapter devoted 
to the study—a room which usually reflects the 
tastes and habits of its occupant more, perhaps, 
thanany other. Weread: ‘‘ The architect is as 
much in his sphere fashioning the inner walls 
of a building as the outer ones, and if he is skill- 
ful he will so combine the useful and the beauti- 
ful that neither shall suffer. The old rule that 
construction should be decorated and decoration 
not be constructed is an excellent one, and should 
be borne in mind. An apartment that gives 
evidence of design, and has some points of inter- 
est in itself, however simply treated, needs not 
to be smothered with bric-a-brac, painting and 
embroideries, an only resource to relieve the 
bareness of houses built—we cannot say de- 
signed—by the hundred.” 
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Germany, the Parliamentary experi- 
ment in, 85. 

Gettysburg, Pa., account of Gen. 
Pickett’s charge at the battle of, 
Gen. Arthur F. Devereaux, 13; 
battle scene at, 17. ; 

Gilmore, James og oer Sevier asa 
Commonwealth Builder, noticed, 


Goode, G. Brown, an interesting 
dialogue in 1676 between Bacon 
the rebel, and John Goode, 418. 

Goode, John, letter to Gov. Berke- 
ley, Jan. 30, 1676, giving the prop- 
ositions of Nathaniel Bacon, the 
rebel, 418. 

Goold Wiliam, the first treaty of 
the U. S., 173. 

Grant, Gen. U. S., The Personal Me- 
moirs and Military History of, 
versus the Record of the Army of 
the Potomac, ncticed, 453 ; ances- 
try of, s4o. 

Grantham, Lord, diplomatic corre- 
spondence of, 30. 

Greek Revolution, United States and 
the, Charles K. Tuckerman, 217. 
Greeley, Horace, Practical advice 
of, an incident of Reconstruction 
of Mississippi, 423; extract of a 

letter to Bayard Taylor, 449. 

Greene, Gen. Nathaniel, papers of, 

6 


20. 

Greenough, Horatio, letters to E. E. 

: ap respecting the works 
of, 330. 

Greenwich, Conn., Lafayette at, 
1824, 463. 


AGEMAN, Jokn F., the French 
colony at Princeton, N. J., 87. 
Hague, Rev. William, Life Notes or 
fifty years’ outlook, noticed, 456. 
Haines, Ferguson, fac-simile letter 
of Gov. George Clinton to Gov. 
Hamilton, June 2, 1753, contributed 


bi 439 

Hale, John P., Trans-Allegheny 
Pioneers, noticed, 454. 

Hale, Nathan, the spy, noticed, 455. 

Halleck, Fitz Greene, anecdote of, 


6. 
Hallock, Robert C., the old Tennent 
Church at Freehold, N. J., 87. 
Hamilton, Alexander, papers of, 26. 
Hamilton Oneida Academy in 1794, 
Walstein Root, 396. 
Hancock, John, papers of, 29. 
Hancock, Gen. Winfield S., battle 
scene representing, at Gettysburg, 


17. 
Harstene, Henry J., commander of 
the Arctic ship Resolute, portrait, 


I ° 
Hart, Albert Bushnell, The Biog- 
raphy of a River and Harbor Bill, 


52. 
Harvard University, catalogue of, 
printed as a broadside, 442; its 
physical basis and intellectual life, 


517. 
Hatheld, Guy, Harvey Burch not 
Enoch Crosby, 341. 
Hayden, Horace Edwin, the sur- 
name Oliver, 540. 
Heath, Gen. William, papers of, 30. 
Henry, Patrick, papers of, 33; re- 
ligious liberty in Virginia, and, 86. 
Hillsborough, Ear] of, portrait, 7. 
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Hitchcock, D.D., Rev. Roswell D., 
death of, 168. 

Holland Society of New York, Year 
Book, noticed, 180. 

Holmes. Oliver Wendell, the large 
trees of New England, 544. 





Hopkins, Esek, rs of, 31. 

—— Rev. ark, memorial 
sketch of, 162. 

Hopkins, Stephen, papers of, de- 


stroyed, 33. 

Horse chestnuts, utility of, 172. 

Hubbard, Oliver P., an extraordi- 
7 Indian town, 339; the tread- 
mill in America, 525. 

Hudson River, N. Y., view of bridge 
on, 1826, 460. 

Hurlbut, George C., meaning of the 
word boodle, 262. 

Hurlbut, Henry H., the Prototype 
of ‘‘ Leather Stocking,” 532. 

— Gov. Thomas, papers 
of, 25. 


NDIAN Brook, N. Y., view of, 
1826, 475. 

Indians, Journalism among the Cher- 
okees, 65; meaning of the word 
Tianderra, 82; land grants in 
Western Mass, 142; of Kings 
Bridge, N. Y., 169; Running-An- 
telope’s autobiography, 243; an ex- 
traordinary Indian town, 339; 
Gen. Sullivan’s expedition against 
the, 1779, 359; education of the 
Oneida, 306. 

Irving, Washington, literary work 


of, 175: 
Isham, Charles, sketch of Silas 
Deane, 85; the fishery question, 
| noticed, 182. 


ACKSON, Mortimer M., sketch of, 
noticed, 271. 

ames, E. J., the problem of trans- 
portation, legal tender decisions, 


5. 

Jaques, Father Isaac, life of, no- 
ticed, 454. 

Jay, John, papers of, 33; peace ne- 

otiations of 1783, 85. 

erson, Thomas, papers of, 26. 
essup, Edward, descendants of, 
noticed, 550. 

Jessup, Rev. Henry Griswold, de- 
scendants of Edward Jessup, no- 
ticed, 550. 

Johnson, Laura Winthrop, the Long- 
fellow prose birthday book, no-~ 
ticed, 455. 

Johnston, Alexander, History of 
Conn., noticed. 549. 

Jones, Col. Charles & r, Route of 
Col. Campbell from Savannah to 
Augusta, 1779, annotated by, 256, 


342. 
Jones, J. William, Christ in Camp, 
or Religion in Lee’s Army, no- 
ticed, 358. 
Joseph it. character of, 80. 


EARNY, Gen. S. W., estab- 
lishes territorial government in 
New Mexico, 1846, 510. 

Kentucky, the admission of, into the 
Union, 306. 

Kentucky Gazette, first mee ond 
West of the Alleghanies, 121 ; fac- 
simile of heading, 132; view of 
building used by, 1787, 126. 

King, Horatio, unpublished letter of 
President Buchanan, contributed 
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by, 77; speech of Daniel Webster, 
candidate for President, 443. 
King, John A., the framing of the 
Federal Constitution, 542. 
Kings Bridge, N. Y., Indian name 
for, 169 ; history of, noticed, 360. 
Kirk, Eleanor, Beecher as a humor- 
ist, noticed, 456. 

Kirkland, Joseph, Zury, a novel, 
noticed, 271. 

Kirkland, Rev. Samuel, founder of 
the Hamilton Oneida Academy, 


396. 

Kiight, come W.., location of land 
granted to Lafayette, 83. 

Knox, Gen. Henry, papers of, 30. 


| ASATEETS, Marquis de, land 
granted to, 83; in Missouri, 
154; portrait, 457; his visit to U.S. 
1824-25, 457; at ton, 459, 465 ; 
reception at N. Y., 459, 465; at 
Providence, 461; in Connecticut, 
461; reception at New Rochelle, 
$3 5 at Greenwich, Norwalk, 
tamford, and New Haven, 63; 
at Albany, 467; reception at Phil 
adelphia, 467; entertained by the 
“State in Schuylkill Club,” 469; 
menu of dinner to, 471; thirteen 
toasts at dinner to, 477. 
Lake George, the first steamboat on, 


8. 

Labeville, Conn., cannon cast for 
the Continental Army in, 204. 

Lamb, Gen. John, papers of, 31. 

Lamb, Mrs. Martha J., Henry 
Laurens in the London Tower, 1; 
a love romance in history, 150; the 
origin of N. Y., glimpse of the 
famous West India Com Y, 273; 
the manor of Shelter Island, 36: ; 
Lafayette’s visit to U. S., 1824-25, 
459; Baby Grace, the Christmas 
summons, 535. 

Lamson, Rev. D. F., D.D., sketch of 
Rev. John Cleaveland, a patriotic 


Parson, 239. 

Lathbury, Mary A., Illustrations of 
Child Life, noticed, 551. 

Latrobe, Benjamin Henry, architect 
of the Capitol at ashington, 
view of the columns designed by, 
128. 

Laurens, Henry, portrait, 1; in the 
London Tower, Mrs. Martha F. 
— P 3 " 
etter of, 3; of, 31. 

Lawrence, e we who led the troops 
after Arnold was wounded at 

uebec, 350. 

“* Leather rockin ,” the prototype 
of. Henry H. Hurlbut, 532. 

Lecky, William Edward Hartpole, 
History of England, noticed, 93. 

Lee, Arthur, papers of, 29. 

Lee, Gen. Charles, pagers of, 31. 

Le Piongeon, Alice D., the Mayas, 
their customs, laws, and religion, 


fac-simile autograph 


233- 
Letters, fac-simile letter of Hen 

Laurens, 14 Sept., 1780, 3; from M. 

C. Hamilton, acting Secretary of 
War, 16 Feb., 1843, to Col. Snively, 
in rd to Mexican traders, 37; 
Gen. Gaines to Capt. Cooke, Aug. 
21, 1843, on the same subject, 41; 
President Buchanan to Royal 
a respecting the secession of 
the Southern States, 77; Col. Bev- 
erley Robinson to Frederick 
Philipse, May 5, 1786, in regard 


INDEX 


to his lands, same to Mrs. Ogilvie, 
April 28, 1787, relating to family 

airs, 164; Gen. old to Com- 
mittee of Safety of Schenectady, 
Aug. 16, 1777, relative to move- 
ments of the British at Fort 
George, 250; Horatio Greenough, 
to E. E. Salisbury, Jan. 30, 1838, 
and April 28, 1839,in regard to 
his works, 330 v. Stuyvesant 
to the piel | at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1660, 336; fac-simile letter of Na- 
thaniel Sylvester, 1675, to Gov. 
— Winthrop, 367; fac-simile 
etter of Gov. George Clinton, 
June 2, 1753, to Gov. Hamilton, 

9; Gen. eter Muhlenberg to 
ren Richard C. Anderson, June 7, 
1794, relative toland for Va. troops, 

1; William Milner to Thomas 
Horris, July 22, 1825, on the re- 
ception of Gen. Lafayette, 471; 
Richard Rush to William Milner, 
July 2:, 1825, in regard to reception 
of Gen. Lafayette, 475; Jeremiah 
Nelson to Dr. Cutler, Feb. 18, 1807, 
relative to the Burr expedition, 


538. 

Lewis, Richard C., letter of Gen. 

sp yeend to — F ayo 
une 7, 1794, contributed by, 441. 

Lexington, hy. view of the old 
fort at, 123; present business 
block on the site of old fort, 127. 

Libraries, increase of, 355. 

Lincoln, Abraham, the first dollar 
earned by, 71. 

Lincoln, BR Benjamin, papers of, 
32. 

Lloyd, Aaron, the Reformed Church 
at Belleville, N. J., 87. 

Lloyd’s Neck, N. Y., fac-simile of 
quit-claim deed of, 378. 

London Tower, Henry Laurens con- 
fined in the, 1; view of, 5s. 

Longfellow, Henry Memorials 
of, noticed, 181 ; prose birthday 
book, noticed, 455. 

Lossing, Benson J., the two spies, 
Nathan Hale and John André, 
noticed, 455. 

Louis XIV., lines on the death of, 


540. 
Ludlum, J.K., the Way of the World, 
Death of Louis XIV., a poem, 540. 
Luzerne, Chevalier de la, diploma- 
tic correspondence of, 31. 
Luzerne, N. Y., Milbert’s view of 
bridge near, 1826, 460. 


McCue AN. Caswell, the Per- 

sonal Memoirs and Military 
History of U. S. Grant versus the 
Record of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, noticed, 543. 

McFarland, R. -, change in the 
English calendar, 2€2; school lands 
in N. W. territory, 541. 

Machias, Me., the capture of the 
Margarita at, 173. A 
Madison, James, papers of, 26 ; life 

of, noticed, sso. 

Magazine of American History, 
present home of the, its memories 
and associations, 76. 

Maine, the visits of the Presidents of 
the U. S. to, 173- 

Maine Historical Society, June meet- 
ing, Ss on the first treaty of 
the U.S. by William Goold ; the 
visits of the Presidents of the U.S. 
to Maine, by Joseph Williamson ; 


the capture of the Margarita at 
Machias, by George F. Talbot, 
1 3. 
Manchester Historical Society, 
Mass., organization of, officers, 87. 
Mansfield, ©. P., change in the Eng- 
lish calendar, 170. 
Martin, Rev. Felix, life of Father 
Isaac Jaques, noticed, 454. 
Maryland, cannon cast for the Con- 
tinental Army in, 204. 
Massachusetts, Indian land grantsin 
Western, £. W. B. Canning, 142 ; 
cannon foundries in, 203. 
Mathews, Joanna H., Uncle Ruther- 
ford’s Attic, a story for girls, no- 
ticed, 456. 
May, Sophie, Drone’s Honey, no- 
ticed, 182. 
a Customs, Laws, and Religion 
of the, Alice D. Le Plongeon, 233. 
Memory, the faculty of, 543. 
Metlakahtla, history of, noticed, 183. 
Mexico, boundary of, 1843, 35- 
Milbert, J., picturesque sketches in 
United —. 1826, 90, 458, 460, 
62, 464, 466, 468, 470, 473, 474, 475- 
Mills, Herbert Eitner: diplomatic 
prelude to the Seven Years’ War, 


8s. 

Milner. William, letter to Thomas 
Morris, July 22, 1825, relative to 
the reception of Gen. Lafayette, 


471. 
Missouri, Lafayette’s visit to, Wi7/- 
tam A. Wood, 154. 
Monroe, James, papers of, 26; life 
of, noticed, 550. 
Morris, Gouverneur, papers of, 33. 
Morton, Washington, his marriage, 


150. 
Muhlenberg, Gen. Peter, letter to 
Col. Anderson, June 7, 1794, 441. 
Munger, Theodore T., ‘Appeal to. 

Life, noticed, 95. 
«ae ~- earn lama a poem, 
537: 

Sickecinn Historical Society, Trans- 
actions and Reports, Vol. II., no- 
ticed, 359. 

Nelson, Yeremiah, letter to Dr. 
Cutler, Feb. 18, 1807, relative to 
the Burr expedition, 538. 

Nelson, William, the founding of 


Paterson, N. J.,asa manufacturing 
metropolis, 87; the Stamp Act, 


65, " 
Nefleon’s River, oh of, 444. 


Newberry, Walter L., bequest of, for 
a library, 355. : 

New Hampshire Historical Society, 
annual meeting, election of officers, 


173- 

New Haven, Conn., view of monu- 
ment erected to the memory of the 
soldiers of, 179 ; Lafayette at, 1824, 
463. 

New Jersey, cannon cast for the 
Continental Army in, 204 ; Loyal- 
ists in the Revolutionary War, 
noticed, 272. 

New Jersey Historical Society, May 
meeting, papers on the Tennent 
Church, by Robert C. Hallock ;. 
French colony at Princeton, by 
John F. Hageman; eee, on 
Gov. Ward. by F. W. Ricord ; the 
Reformed Church at Belleville, by 
Aaron Lloyd; the founding of 
Paterson, by William Nelson, 87. 

New Mexico, the Spaniard in, 85; 





the insurrection of pe ; 333; 
is| 


in, 510. 
New Tochelie, N. Y., Lafayette at, 


territorial government esta! 


1824, 462. 

New York City, Revolutionary manu- 
scripts in, 31 ; the present home of 
the MagazineofA merican History, 
76; Church of England established 
in, 83; the Egyptian Obelisk in, 
169; barges in, 261 ; the origin of, 
273; Daguerré’s experiment for 
taking portraits, 1839, 356; recep- 
tion to Lafayette, 1824, 4525 4653 
view of Provost and Chape 
streets, 1826, 466. 

New York Historical Society, Octo- 
ber meeting, papers on the Fair- 
faxes of England and America by 
Rev. Robert Collyer, D.D.; Nov. 
meeting,Charles Brockden Brown, 
Novelists and Men of Letters, by 
Edward I. Stevenson; anniver- 

meeting ; the framing of the 
Federal Constitution, by John A. 
King, 542. 

North Carolina, an extraordinary In- 
dian town in, 339. 

Northwest, settlement of the, 81. 

Norwalk, Conn., Lafayette at, 1824, 


463: 
Norway Nights, noticed, 270. 
Notes—¥udy—Character of Joseph 
IL, 80; political parties, 80 ; satire 
and humor, 80; settlement of the 
Northwest, 8r. 
August—Our diplomatic service, 
168 ; death of Rev. Dr. Roswell D. 


Hitchcock, 168 ; Kings Bridge In-* 


dians, 169. 

September —Souvenirs of the 
Arctic stp Resolute, 259; the um- 
brella in history, 259% — ser- 
vice in the Spanish-Portuguese 
colonies in America, 1800, 260 ; the 
use of words, 260. 

October — Authors a hundred 
years ago, 349; English publishers 
and American authors, 349 ; wed- 
aay in colonial days, 349. 

ovember—Harvard catalogue, 
442; death of Hon. Mark Skin- 
ner, 442; the Constitution, a poem, 
443; Daniel Webster, 443; the 
Pringle family, 444. 

December--A Yankee Thanks- 
giving, 1792, 439; Aaron Burr's 
expedition, 439; a Paris Christ- 
mas, 439; the way of the world, 
death oF Louis XIV., 440. 

Nova Scotia Historical Society, col- 
lections, noticed, 551. 


GDEN, David, ancestry of, 170. 
Ohio, the admission of, into 
the Union. 306. 

Ohio Historical Society, July meet- 
ing, election of officers, 264. 

Oliver, Charles, 540. 

Oliver, John F., ancestry of James 
Bridger, 351. 

Oneida Historical Society, June 
meeting, take action on the cen- 
tennial of Clinton, N. Y., 74 

Oneida Indians, education of, 396. 

O’Neil, Charles A., American Elec- 
toral System, noticed, 182. 

Original Documents — Letter of 
President Buchanan 
Phelps, Dec. 22, 1860, respecting 
the secession of the Southern 
States, 77 ; unpublished papers re- 


to Royal * 


INDEX 


lating to the first steamboat on 
Lake George, 78; General orders 
relating to German troops at Win- 
chester, Va., 1781, 164; unpub- 
lished letters of Col. Beverly Rob 
inson, 1786, 1787, relating to family 
affairs, 164; route of Col. Camp- 
bell from Savannah to Augusta, 
1779 256, 342; fac-simile letter of 

v.. Geor, Clinton to Gov. 
Hamilton, June 2, 1753, 439; letter 
of Gen. Peter Muhlenberg to Col. 
Richard C. Anderson, June 7, 1794, 
#3 letter of Jeremiah Nelson to 

r. Manasseh Cutler, Feb. 18, 1807, 
relative to the Burr expedition, 


538. 

Orr, Hugh, cannon foundry of, fur- 
nishes cannon for the Revolution- 
ary War, 203. 

Otis, Fessenden N., M. D., Presenta- 
tion of the Arctic ship Resolute b 
the U. S: to the Queen of England, 


97- 
Otis, James, papers of, destroyed, 33. 


ACIFIC Ocean, first railroad 
route to the, 513. 

Paris Christmas, a, 539. 

Paterson, N. J., the founding of, as 
a cy metropolis, 87. 
Peck, Charles , Aaron Burr, a 

study, I, 403 ; II, 482. 

Pelletreau, Wittiam S., two unpub- 
lished letters of Col. Beverly Rob- 
inson, contributed by, 164; loca- 
tion of Pittsburgh, N. Y., 262. 

Pennsylvania, cannon cast for the 
Continental Army in, 204, 205. 

Perrin, William Henry, the first 
newspaper West of the Alleghan- 
ies, 121. 

Phelps Family, the, 444. 

Philadelphia, Pa., centennial of the 
Constitution of the U.S. in, 26s, 
449; Lafayette act, 1824, 459, 467} 
history of. noticed, 550. 

Pickering, Timothy, papers of, 29. 

Pickett, Gen. George E., Confeder- 
ate Army, at the battle of Gettys- 


burg. 17. 
Pittsburgh, N. Y., location of, 82, 


202. 

Plutocrat, the Apotheosis of the, W. 
M. Dickson, 497 

Pocahontas, and her descendants, 
noticed, 360, 

Political Parties, So. 

Price, Gen. Sterling, portrait, 333 ; 
suppresses the New Mexico insur- 
rection of 1846-47, 233. 

Princeton, N. J., the French colony 
at, 87. 

Pringle family, the, 444. 

Providence, R. I., view of, 1826, 462; 
Lafayette’s visit to, 465. 


UEBEC, Literary and Historical 
Society of, annual meeting, 
election of officers, 87; who led 
the after Arnold was 
wounded at, 350, 445. 
Queries—¥udy—The Siam Act, 82; 
Pittsburgh, N. Y., 82; le, 82. 
August—Casting a shoe after a 
bride, 169: did Sir Henry Clinton 
introduce the weeping willow in 
America, 169 ; the Egyptian Obe- 
lisk in N. Y., 1693; change in the 
English calendar, 170 ; ancestry of 
William Swayne, David Ogden, 
and Daniel Clark, 170. 


troops 
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September — Berges, 261; the 
Sabbath, 261; Church-bells, 261 ; 
alien disabilities, 26:1. 

October —Who led the troops 
after Arnold was wounded at 
Paster, 350; ancestry of Daniel 

larke, 350; the captured old 
world town, 351. 

November—A portrait of Colum- 
bus, 444; Nelson’s River, 444; 
author of lines beginning, Night 

with her sandals eg n dew, 

444, school law of the Northwest, 

444 5 the Phelps family, 444. 

lecember—Language, 540; old- 
est dynasty, 540; ancestry of Gen. 

Grant, 540 ; an old clock, 540; Ol- 

iver, 540. 

Quincy, Josiah, papers of, 29; his 

marriage, 150. 


ABELAIS, Francois, three good 

giants, noticed, 455. 

Ragozin, Zénaide A., Story of As- 
syria, noticed, 94. 

Railroad route to the Pacific, the 
first, 513. 

Ranke, Leopold von, memorial 
sketch of, 85. 

Read, George, papers of, 33. 

Reed, Joon. papers of, 28, 31. 

Religious Movement of 1800, the, 
T. F. Chapman, 426. 

Replies — ¥u/y— A historic meet- 
ing-house, 82; Tianderra, 83; the 
church of England in N. + 833 
public land, 83. 

August—Our presidents as 
horsemen, 170 ; origin of the word 
Boodle, 171; at the death angle 
and from the Wilderness to Spott- 
sylvania, 171; horse-chestnuts, 17 ® 

September —Casting a shoe after 
abride, 262; Pittsburgh, N.Y.. 262; 
Boodle, 2€2; change in the Eng- 
lish calendar, 262, 263. 

October—Ancest: of James 
Bridger, 351; the Sabbath, 351, 352; 

residence of Col. a obin- 

son, 352; Egyptian Obelisk, 353; 

€, 353: 

November— Boodle, 445 ; Stamp 
Act, 1765, 445 ; who led the troops 
at Quebec, after Arnold was 
wounded, 445 ; ancestry of Robert 
Drummond, 447. 

December — School lands, 541; 
Daniel Webster, 541; citizenship 
and suffrage, 542; first Reformed 
Dutch Church, Brooklyn, 543. 

Resolute, the Arctic ship, present- 
ed by the U. S. to Queen Victoria, 
97 ; Views of, 97, 103, 105. 

Rhode Island Historical Society. 

July meeting, papers on the appli- 

cation of steam power, 1663 to'1781, 

by Gov. Dyer, 174 ; October meet- 
ing, report on seal of the Society, 
appoints delegate to the centen- 
nial of Marietta, Ohio, 448; No- 
vember meeting, the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787, by Prof. F. B. An- 

drews, 542. 

Rhode Island Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, appoint delegates to the 
centennial of Marietta, Ohio, 449. 

Robertson. R. S., similarity of the 
paper, at the Death Angle, by 
Charles A. Patch, and from the 
Wilderness to Spottsylvania, by, 


172. 
Roberteen, Wyndham, Pocahontas, 
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and her descendants, noticed, 
3 . 

Robinson, Col. Beverly, two un- 
published letters of, 1786, 1787, 
relating to family affairs, 164; 
family and residence of, 352. 

Rochambeau, Count de, papers of, 
26. 

Rodney, Cesar, papers of, 33. 

Rooney, J. J. J., the Constitution, a 


M, 443- 

Root, Waistein, Hamilton Oneida 
Academy in 1794, 396 

Running Antelope’s 
phy, 243. 

Rush, Benjamin, papers of, 31. 

— ag _ letter to Witham 

ilner, July 21, 1825, respecting 

the reception to Gen. Lalayete 
476. 

Russian Days, noticed, 270. 

Rutledge, Edward, papers of, de- 
stroyed, 34. 


GABBATH, legal day of rest, 26r. 

Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., Mil- 
bert’s view of the military post at, 
1826, 474. 

Salisbury, Conn., cannon cast for 
the revolutionary war, cast in, 


204. 

Salisbury, Edward Elbridge, two 
letters of Horatio Greenough, con- 
tributed py. 330. 

Salisbury, Mrs. Edward E., ancestry 
of William Swayne, David Ogden; 
and Daniel Clarke, 170, 351; an- 
cestry of Gen. Grant, 540. 

Samuels, Capt. S., from the Fore- 
castle to the Cabin, noticed, 183. 

San Diego, Cal., U. S. troops arrive 
at, 1846, 510. 

Sanford, Elias B., History of Conn. 
noticed, 549. 

Satire and Humor, 80. 

Schaff, Philip, the American Chapter 
in Church History, Part I., 289; 


II., 390. 
Schenectady, N. Y., first railroad at, 


: Autobiogra- 


57- 
school lands in the N. W. territory, 
44, 541. 3 . 

Schouler, James, historical group- 
ing, 85, 326. 

Schurz, Carl, life of Henry Clay, 
noticed, 94. 

Schuyler, Philip, papers of, 33. 

Schuylkill River, Pa., water works 
on the, 1826, 470. 

Scituate, R. I., cannon cast for the 
Revolutionary war, cast in, 204. 
“Scots wha ha’ wi’ Wallace bled,” 

the manuscript of, 265. 

Scruggs, William L., the Sabbath a 
leg ay of rest, 351 ; citizenship 
and suffrage, 542. 

Seligman, 
and short haul clauses of the inter- 
State commerce act, 8s. 

Sevier, John, as a commonwealth 
builder, noticed, gs. 

Shelter Island, N. Y the manor of, 
Mrs. Martha }. Lamd, 361 ; map 
of, 362 ; views of the mansion and 
grounds at, 365, 369, 375, 377, 382, 
384, 385, F pea 

Sherman, Roger, papers of, 34. 

free pee vege mpl = rs of, 31. 

Six Nations, Gen. Sullivan's expedi- 
tion against the, 1779, noticed, 


359- 
Skinner, Mark, death of, 442. 


dwin R. A., the long, 
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Society of the Cincinnati, triennial 
meeting, election of officers, 264; 
reception to Lafayette, 1824, 466. 
uth Carolina, cannon cast for the 
Continental army in, 204. 

Sparks, Jared, manuscript collection 


of, 30. 

Springfield, Mass., cannon foundry 
in, 1778, 203. 

Stamford, Conn., Lafayette at, 1824, 


463. 

Stamp Act of 1765, 82, 445: 

**State in Schuylkill ’ Ciub, enter- 
tains Lafayette, 469. 

Statistics, the study of, 75. 

Sterling Iron Works, W Y., furnish 
cannon for the French war, 204. 

Stetson, J. A., the death of Daniel 
Webster, 443. 

Steuben, Baron, papers of, 31. 

Stevenson, Edward I., Charles 
Brockden Brown novelist, 542. 

Stewart, George Jr., historical 
Studies in Canada, 86. 
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